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SMALL AFFAIRS. 

WE learn, by common experience and observation, 
that life does not consist of a repetition of great or ap- 
parently important actions, but of duties generally of 
the most trifling nature. The young, in entering 
upon a scene of active exertion, miscalculate seriously 
when they suppose that they will be called upon to 
distinguish themselves by some glorious deed, or to 
gain celebrity by a series of great and difficult actions, 
before they receive the approbation of their fellows, 
and come into the enjoyment of an honourable and 
luxurious repose. There are comparatively few whose 
fate leads them into enterprises of such a description. 
By far the greater proportion of persons move ina 
sphere of life in which they are called on to perforra 
the simplest and the easiest duties. Life consists of a 
round of minute trifling actions, unworthy of notice 
in a biography, and in general no way interesting 
even to the actors themselves. A man rises in the 
morning and dresses himself; he breakfasts, dines, 
and perhaps sups; he then sleeps, and in due time 
rises again, and again goes through the same dull 
routine. As for his fore and afternoons, he fills them 
up by attending to his business, whatever it is; and 
in the intervals of leisure recreates himself in the bo- 
som of his family. And so his life is spent, from, 
probably, his thirtieth year, till the close of his ex- 
istence. 

But although most men thus pass away their time, 
and are rarely obliged to put forth any very extraor- 
dinary effort either for subsistence or applause, they 
are necessitated to pay a pretty close attention to that 
on which they are ordinarily employed. In this con- 
sists one of the great secrets of worldly success. Once 
in twenty years, or so, we hear of an individual who 
is crowned with honour and loaded with wealth, by 
making a dash—by some bold enterprise, carried to a 
fortunate conclusion. But these are exceptions— 
they afford no rule for general guidance. On making 
our choice of a profession—and it does not seem of the 
last consequence what the profession is—or in en- 
gaging in any piece of business whatsoever, the trick 
of success, as we have just said, lies in pursuing it 
with such a scrupulous attention to trifling details, 
that hardly any thing is suffered to escape notice. 

While we believe few men will exactly contest the 
propriety of attending to the trifling duties of life, 
most men will differ as to the exact degree to which 
the attention should be ultimately carried. Every 
one stops short at a stage regulated by his personal 
feelings or convenience. Now, we can safely say, 
from all that has ever come under our own observa- 
tion, that far more—ay, a thousand times more— 
err, from paying too little than too much attention 
in this respect. Many imagine that they are suffi- 
ciently attentive to their interests, if they only heed 
the great things, and let the little alone, which they 
believe will take care of themselves. They think and 
think about some grand speculations they will by and 
bye enter into, or what astonishing feats they will 
perform next spring, or what efforts they will make 
when some particular law is abrogated, to allow them 
to carry on some particular branch of trade; and so 
they spend an immense deal of time in theorising, 
while in the interval they are forgetting the main 
chance; that 1s, they are giving up attention to their 
present occupation, which is falling into decay for 
lack of supervision. 

Oh! I cannot be troubled doing this or that—or 
going to such a place—or what signifies it that I am 
not at my place of business for an hour an hour is 
neither here nor there—those I have employed: can 
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do all that is wanted—it would be a hard case, in- 
deed, if I were to be a drudge all my days. With 
this species of fond indulgence, men treat fortune as 
if it were to be always at their beck—as if the world 
would stand still till they found it convenient to move 
forward. It is a fallacy of many young, and of some 
middle-aged persons, to suppose that protracted even- 
ing amusements are allowable, seeing that they do 
not interfere with business hours. If they really did 
not encroach on the time allotted to exertion, there 
might be little to say on the contrary. But that they 
do so, must be obvious to all except those whose self- 
indulgence has exposed them to the delusion. No 
man who squanders his spirits and energies in noc- 
turnal debauch can possibly re-address himself to the 
business of the world next day with the same power, 
as if he had retired to rest at the proper hour, after a 
moderate recreation. If he takes his usual quantity 
of sleep, he is belated; if not, he comes to his la- 
bours with but a part of himself. Nor is this all: 
systematic indulgences of this kind cannot be carried 
on without arrangements, and saunterings, and meet- 
ings with boon companions during the day, all of 
which divert the attention of an individual from that 
which most truly concerns him. And what is the 
result of a habitual practice of this kind ?—a dislike 
of all steady employment, a failure of the powers of 
application, an impaired constitution, deranged cir- 
cumstances, ruin, and death. A prudent man knows 
that a proper spending of the time of relaxation is as 
necessary to success as is the proper spending of the 
hours of business. 

Innumerable instances are at present in our re- 
collection, of young men in business losing great 
advantages by taking small things too easily. Al- 
though possessed of a considerable amount of capital, 
good connexions, good education, and good abilities, 
they allowed the possibilities of success in great things 
to engross so much of their notice, that they were 
heedless of the minutie of ordinary affairs, as well as 
of the value of their hours of relaxation, and there- 
fore lost themselves in a maze of difficulties. The 
time they were planning their wonderful projects, and 
amusing themselves, and leaving their trifling duties 
to be performed by dependents, others were improv- 
ing their condition by the closest and most effectual 
exertions, by seeing almost every detail executed under 
their immediate inspection, so that in the end they 
outstripped those who commenced under much more 
advantageous circumstances, and had at first far higher 
promises of well-doing. 

One of the silly reasons which young men some-' 
times give for not being more extensively acquainted 
with the details of not only their own profession, but 
the general business of life, is, that it would be low to 
stoop to make themselves masters of such minutiz. 
This dread of doing what is thought to be Jow is a 
sad barrier in the way to wealth and respectability. 
The lives of most men who have distinguished them- 
selves either in military or civil professions, abound 
in instructive examples of what may be accomplished 
by attention to the lesser details of any species of oc- 
cupation; and we frequently find, that the greater 
the celebrity to which a man has attained, the closer 
has been his observation of the minor duties of his 
profession. It is told that Bonaparte considered no 
detail too low for his inspection, and nothing too trifling 
to be unworthy of notice. The Duke of Wellington 
acted upon the same principle in his campaigns: one 
day, inquiring of an officer about some minute details 
regarding the equipage of the troops, the officer re- 


plied, “that he did not consider the knowledge of 


such things within his province.” ‘ Not within your 
province !” exclaimed the Duke; “ why, sir, I know 
the number of nails in every soldier’s shoe.”* 

The amount of valuable information, on all kinds of 
subjects, with which many individuals have it in their 
power to store their minds, and which by incidental cir- 
cumstances may be brought to bear on some useful ob- 
ject, merely by attending to things apparently trifling— 
by considering no source of information too low, pro- 
vided it be an honourable one, is altogether astonishing. 
The time that most people are consuming in indolence, 
or with a disregard of the minutia of general occupa- 
tion, others, who are aware of the value of know- 
ledge, are assiduously picking it up wherever it is to be 
found, and carefully applying it wherever it is dis- 
covered to be useful. By this means a man becomes 
impregnable at all points ; he is able to say something 
on all subjects; he obtains the reputation of a man of 
intelligence; and his force of character, as well as his 
known application, lead him to offices of distinction 
and respectable opulence. 


BEGINNINGS. 

Tue number of people who have the ambition of at- 
tempting literary composition is one of the remarkable 
features of this age. There is hardly a well-educated 
person who has not, some night or other in the course 
of his life, after reading a captivating article in his 
favourite periodical, sat down with paper, pens, and 
ink before him, resolved to write something in the 
same manner, upon a subject which, to use his own 
phrase, has long been in his head. In general, how- 
ever, the result of these attempts is only a heap of 
blotted and interlineated scraps, upon which, if you 
could gather them up and piece them together, you 
would find from thirty to forty initiatory sentences, 
and not so much as an attempt at a second one. The 
difficulty with these inexperienced gentlemen is how 
to begin—how to get language of sufficient emphasis 
to excite attention at first, and to be worthy of the 
mighty subject that is to follow. Accordingly, after 
spending a whole evening and half a quire of paper, 
and cutting down seven good quills in pure agony of 
spirit, they rise from their unfinished, uncommenced 
task, wondering what magic there can’ be in literary 
labour, and resolved to remain members of the read- 
ing public all the rest of their days. 

The writer of the present little essay, at an early 
period of life, experienced all this difficulty in com- 
mencing his compositions ; and if he had not been en- 
dowed with a rather uncommon share of perseverance, 
he would never have to this day written a second sen- 
tence. After toiling a long time in vain, I discovered 
[the reader must allow him to use the first person] a 
plan for obviating the difficulty, which, though I do 
not now practise it, was of service to me at the time, 
and may be so to others also. I adopted the project uf 
making my opening clauses first—to strike the key- 
note, as it were—and then proceeding with my compo- 
sition, just as reason should direct or fancy dictate. 
There was more rationality in this than some people may 
suppose. Weare all more or less creatures of impulse ; 
and it depends very much upon the way we begin any 
thing—the spending of the day, for instance—how we 
are to follow it out. My opening clauses were generally 
recollected from some book of essays formerly read ; 
and it was amazing how cleverly my ideas ran, after 
these were once fairly set down on paper, and how 
suitable all the rest of the article was to the com- 


* This anecdote is given by Dr Wardrop, of London, in his ex- 
cellent Lectures on Surgery. 
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mencement, both in matter and in manner. 


ancient Greek philosopher,” the essay was sure to turn 
out very abstract and metaphysical, something like a 

in the Rambler. If my first line happened to 
of life, when passion assumes 
the empire of our reason,” then the article was sure 
to be a solemn preaching upon the absurdity of per- 
mitting leve and all that kind of thing to beset us so 
dreadfully in youth. Sometimes I would open with, 
“Tt was a dark night in December, and the winds 
rattled through the deserted corridors :” 
course, the work turned out a story in the Ratcliffe 
style, entitled a Romance of the Danube, the Rhine, 
or the Po, as the case might be. Perhaps I would 
set out with, “ It is now three and twenty years since 
a farmer in the county of Norfolk, on going forth 
one morning to his fields, found a child suspended 
in its cradle at his door, with a paper pinned to its 
breast,” &c.; in which case, the result was sure to 
be a novel in the manner of Anne of Swansea, that 
is to say, in five thin volumes, published by Messrs 
Newman and Company, at five and twenty shillings. 
Occasionally, the thing would go off thus: “ Every 
one who has been in Paris must recollect a street lead- 
ing from the Pont Neuf ;” which generally answered 
for an article in one of the A ls. I have ti 
dashed off as follows :—‘ Of all the subjects which 
have interested mankind for a century past, there is 
none which has more claims upon our attention than” 
—such and such a thing—no matter what it was—it was 
always sure to be shown up, in the approved manner 
of my contemporaries, as the most important thing on 
earth. Or it might be—“ There is hardly any modern 
writer who has done more service to the cause of truth 
and morality than”—so and so—no matter, who—he 
did well enough for the time. Among other styles 
which I attempted, was the plump-in style, thus— 
“* Death and destruction,’ said the major, one morning 
as he descended into the breakfast parlour, where the 
family had already assembled, and was proceeding to 
the morning meal.” This, of course, turned out a 
random Shandean sketch. Other beginnings I shall 
here set down in the manner of a list of proverbs, 
without troubling the reader with a specification of 
what kind of thing each led to—a matter which he 
will himself be able to imagine as accurately as | 
could pretend to inform him. 


There are few things in life—One day in June— 
There is no sentiment more difficult to be understood 
than—Whatever may be said by philosophers—In that 
part of Spain which is watered—It is an apophthegm as 
old as the days of Soloa—When the learned Scaliger 
was on his death-bed—Strange as it may appear—lt 
has often been remarked—It has frejuently been the 
subject of remark—We do not remember of ever hav- 
ing been more interested than on one occasion when— 


In later times I have discovered that the difficulty 
of commencing an article lies in the absurd and un- 
necessary effort to have something very fine at the 
beginning. by way of introduction. A writer of little 
experience always thinks it indispensable that he 
should preface what he has to say with a few general 
remarks, which, however, so far from creating a fa- 
vourable impression, or doing any other good, gene- 
rally serve only to deaden the curiosity and spirit of 
the reader, if he do not indeed choose the wiser plan 
of passing them over altogether. The only judicious 
way of beginning an article is to begin at the place 
where the matter in the mind begins, assuming a simple 
demonstrative style, and leaving all comment and phi- 
losophising to the conclusion, when, if the sympathy 
or attention of the reader shall have been properly 
engaged, he will be disposed to pause and linger over 
what has given him so much pleasure, and not onl 
read what is added in the way of remark, but will 
dwell fondly even upon the printer’s name and colo- 
phon, and finally only lay down the document when 
not word remains any where unperused. 


BUTTERFLIES. 
Wnuo can behold the butterfiy, without associating 
with it the delightful scenes of his childhood? We 
can remember, that, in our early days, these short- 
lived but beautiful beings of the sunbeams attracted 
our admiration, and were amongst the first of our 
treasures. Their existence was an enigma to us. 
How was it that we could never find them in a young 
state, so that we might watch their gradual progress 
to maturity? We were ignorant of the fact, that 
** Uneonseious of a mother’s care, 
No infant wretchedness she knew ; 
But as she felt the vernal air, 
At once to full grew. 

Butterflies, like most other tribes of insects, under- 
go four distinct changes ; that is, exist in so man 
distinct conditions. We are unable to trace wit 
certainty the purposes for which these separate states 
were destined by creative wisdom, end why they do 
not, like other animals, preserve the same general 
form from infancy to perfection. This, like many other 
of nature’s mysteries, is hidden from mortal sight. One 
important office we kuow assigned to insects in their 
caterpillar state, is the destruction of redundant ani- 
mal and vegetable matter in a state of decay ; and few 
agents could be more effectual, for they are extremely 
voracious, and are provided with a stomach nearly the 
tize of their whole body, endowed with such rapid 


When | 
I began, for instance, with “ It was the remark of an | i 


of | by the parent, re 


powers of digestion, that they are capable of consum- 
an immense quantity of food. 

e have said that butterflies undergo four changes : 
these are, the egg, the caterpillar, the pupa, and the 
perfect state with wings. 

In depositing her eggs, the female butterfly has an 
unerring foresight, and always places them on the 
very plant on which nature has destined them to feed; 
for it is a remarkable fact, that almost all caterpillars 
have a particular plant allotted to them for food, and 
will seldom eat any other. When the eggs are extruded 
are enveloped in an adhesive ce- 
ment, which fixes them to the spot where they are laid. 
If A vy caterpillars are such as live in — the fe- 
male deposits her in one spot; but if they are 

When eggs are thus deposited by the female, they 
are not hatched by her care, as in the higher animals, 
but are left to be brought to perfection by the genial 
influence of the sun. In some species of butterflies, the 
eggs remain in that condition till the succeeding sum- 
mer, while others are developed in a few weeks after 
they have been laid. 

he intensity of cold which the of butterflies 
can withstand, is truly astonishing; for it has been 
found, that, even after the most severe winter, their 
eggs have proved equally prolific with those which 
have been ex’ to winters. It was found, 
that, in the year 1709, celebrated for the intensity of 
its cold, and its fatal effects on animals and plants, 
that insects were as numerous in the spring as in any 
other season. The thermometer fell in that year to 
one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

The celebrated Boerhaave, after this remarkable 
year, was desirous of ascertaining what degree of cold 
the eggs of insects could bear, without destroying the 
vital principle. He prepared a mixture of rock salt 
and nitrate of ia, and reduced the thermometer 
to twenty-three degrees below zero, and, after subject- 
ing the eggs to this rigorous treatment, he found that 
they were hatched in their due season, and that the 
caterpillars were as strong as those produced in the 
mildest seasons. Boerhaave found that the contents 
of the eggs, at this low temperature, remained per- 
fectly liquid ; while insects themselves were killed at 
fourteen and sixteen degrees, and their members he- 
came as hard as 

Spallanzani observes, regarding this remarkable 
phonnanen, “If egys do not freeze, it is probable 
that the included embryos do not freeze. Is there any 
thing surprising, therefore, that they are capable of 
resisting that cold which proves fatal to their contained 
insect when produced? Perhaps, for the same rea- 
son (and I can perceive no applicable objection), ani- 
malcula concentrated, or in the germ, can support a 
degree of cold which they are incapable of enduring 
when emerged.” 

It may be asked, as the temperature of freezing still 
retains a portion of heat, why should it not develope 
the germs of the most minute animalcula? If we 
had never seen any eggs hatched but those of birds, 
which require one hundred and four degrees, we should 
have naturally concluded that all others required the 
same. A slight knowledge of the physiology of mi- 
nute animals, instructs us how many kinds produce 
at a much lower temperature. The eggs of butter- 
flies, and many other insects, hatch at a temperature 
so low as forty-five degrees. If these eggs emerge at 
fifty-nine degrees lower than is required for the hatch- 
ing of birds, what difficulty can we have in believing, 
that, at thirteen degrees less than the freezing point, 
other animals are capable of being hatched? Nor 
should I be surprised at being told that there are ani- 
mals whose eggs would hatch in a much greater de- 
gree of cold, after being aware that there are plants, 
which are beings so similar to animals, that flourish 
amidst the regions of winter, and even fructify.” 

The eggs of butterflies are subject to great variety 
of form, according to the species by which they are 
produced. They are for the most part externally or- 
namented with a variety of beautiful figures; while 
others are ribbed in a variety of ways, others scaly. 

When the egg has remained its appointed time in 
that state, it bursts, and the caterpillar or grub starts 
into life. At first it is extremely minute, as may well 
be supposed from the smallness of the egg from which 
it has emanated. They, however, go on rapidly, and 
reach a great size, in proportion to their original di- 
mensions. The caterpillar of the goat-moth, when it 
has attained its full size, is seventy-two thousand 
times heavier than when it leaves the egg. 

As we before observed, caterpillars have most vora- 
cious appetites, for they generally consume double their 
own weight of leaves daily. The reason of this is, 
that their stomachs have not the power of dissolving 
vegetable matter, but merely the faculty of extracting 
the juice. The rapid growth of the animal occasions 
it to change its skin several times before arriving at 
maturity. 

When the caterpillar has reached its full size, it 
soon afterwards ceases to eat, becomes very restless, 
seeks for a place of retirement, wherein it may under- 
go another of those changes destined by nature. It 
begins to spin some web or covering with exquisite 
fine silken threads, which it has the power of drawing 
from its mouth. When it has accomplished this task, 
it ceases from its toil, becomes quiescent, and prepares 
for its metamorphosis into the pis condition ; the 
body contracts considerably, its skin splits once more, 


and discloses a uniform mass, without exterior eyes, 
mouth, or limbs. The term pupa was employed by 
Linneus, because the animal, when in this state, has 
the appearance of being concealed under a mask re- 
sembling a mummy, or a child wrapt in swaddling 
clothes, as practised by the Laplanders. 
{n this state the animal continues motionless, 
ded by a silken thread to the under side of a 
or other substance, without any sort of nourish- 
ment, and in this death-like casement, only gives in- 
dications of life by a slight motion after being touched. 
The duration of its pupa condition depends upon the 
species. Some are only in this form for a few weeks, 
while others remain in the pupa state till the succeed- 
ing summer. At the appointed time, the casement 
bursts, and the perfect insect emerges in all its beauty 
and perfection, expands its nicely-folded wings, and 
prepares for flight. This is the peacock butterfly, 
one of the most beautiful of our British insects which 
we have traced through these remarkable metamor- 
phoses. This insect, like various others which are 
allied to it, when it takes its first flight, discharges a 
few drops of a reddish-coloured fluid, and sometimes 
of the intensity of blood, and which has occasioned 
many superstitious stories of showers of blood, as more 
particularly mentioned in No. 6 of the Journal, to 
which we & to refer the reader. 

Captain Brown, in his “ Book of Butterflies,” &c. 
makes the following observations on this curious sub- 
ject :—“ The transformations of insects, more correctly 
speaking, consist rather in a series of developements 
than in any absolute metamorphosis, being only a 
transition of changes in organs which lay concealed 
from human view, the caterpillar being compound 
in its nature, with the germs of the butterfly hidden 
in a succession of cases. The first is the covering of 
the pupa, which is concealed within three or four 
mantles, the one over the other; these will in succes- 
sion enrobe the larva; and as it enlarges, the parts be- 
come visible, and are alternately thrown off, until] the 
perfect insect emerges from its confinement. The 
celebrated Swammerdam found, by dissection, the 
skins of the caterpillar and pupa enveloped in each 
other, and also the butterfly with all its organs, but 
these in a fluid state. Malpighi discovered within the 
pupa of a silk-worm that was only a few days old, the 
eggs of the future moth; and Reaumur discovered 
those within the caterpillar of another moth, seven 
days before its change into the pupa state. Although 
these discoveries disprove all miraculous intervention, 
still we are wonder-struck on reflecting that this simple 
caterpillar, when first it emerges from the egg, not 
thicker than a thread of silk, should contain its own 
triple, or, in some cases, its octuple covering—the 
mask of a pupa and a butterfly, folded in the most 
astonishing manner over each other; and, besides these, 
different respiratory and digestive organs, a nervous 
system, and muscles of motion peculiar to each 
stage of its existence. It is inconceivable how these 
successive changes slould be effected through the 
agency of the food which it takes into its stomach 
during the caterpillar state. And what is still more 
incomprehensible, is, that this stomach at one time 
is incapable of digesting vegetable food, the nectar of 
flowers being all it can contain. In this perfect con- 
dition (the butterfly state), it is deprived of the very 
organs by which it could feed on vegetable matter, 
and is supplied with a proboscis for sipping the honey. 
It is no less remarkable, how, at one period of its 
existence, it emits from that stomach a substance for 
the formation of silky filaments, which, in its butter- 
fly state, it is incapable of doing.” 

In the caterpillar state it has sixteen legs, and wnly 
six in the butterfly condition ; the jaws also are 
which enabled it to masticate its food, and these are 
replaced by the proboscis; and it has now acquired 
the addition of two long horns or antenne on its 
forehead, and the twelve eyes which it had in the ca- 
terpillar state are superseded by two, which are com- 
posed of at least éwenty thousand convex lenses, each 
supposed to possess distinct and effective vision ! 


THE ART OF DRAWING. 
(Concluded.) 
To render instruction in the art of drawing as clear 
and simple as possible, it will be assumed that the 
learner for the first time looks at an easy object to 
sketch, and that heis desirous to render it a subject 
for a picture by the introduction of a few accessories. 
Suppose, on a gently rising ground, he sees two large 
stones placed on each other—a piece of masonry in 
ruins. If he place himself immediately in front of 
this object, it will appear a perpendicular parallelo- 
gram, standing on its smaller base. Suppose, also, 
that there are a few bushes on the left, a tree on the 
right, a little rising ground farther off, and the sea in 
the distance, this will be the most insipid of all tke 
points of view; for the mouldings and inscription, if 
there be any, on the pedestal or lower stone, will be 
all horizontal lines, and there would be no other ob- 
jects to assist in making it a picture. But if the 
learner change his position a little to the right, the 
ruin will exhibit two of its sides, the bushes will ap- 


r behind the ruin, contrasting their forms with the 
rizontal lines of the ruin and the distant sea; so 
that the subject will receive considerable improvement 
as far as such slight materials may be rendered — 
w 


esting. Let this imagined scene be 
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reference to measurements, merely to assist in placing 
it before the eye more evidently. 


The of the sketch-book is nine inches wide ; 
let the ruin stand one inch from the lower edge of the 
, two inches from the left edge, one inch and a 

Balt in width, and four inches high. This will deter- 

mine the size and situation of the ruin, when exhibiting 

only one side. Let it be sketched with perpendi- 
cular lines on the sides, horizontal lines on the top, 
at the base, and across the middle, to give an idea of 

a moulding. Now, as by the change in position to 

the right, another side of the ruin becomes evident, 

the true direction of the lines necessary to show this 
side as it would appear in nature, are to be found thus. 

Suppose the learner, at his change of position, stood 

about three inches from the right edge of the paper, 

and on the lower edge, or base, he must determine on 
the horizontal line of the subject. This line is evident 
in nature when the ocean forms the back or most dis- 
tant part of the prospect; it is always the height of 
the eye of the spectator. If he place his eye near the 
d, the boundary line of the sea descends to that 
oy if he place himself on a hill, the line of the sea 
ascends to the level of his eye, and this line, called 
the horizontal line, exists in a view of whatever it 
may be composed. Therefore the height of the hori- 
zontal line may be fixed at pleasure. Butit should be 
noticed that if it be low, or near to the base, the land- 
scape will be very compressed ; if it be placed high up, 
the landscape will be expanded in proportion, or what 
is called a bird’s-eye view. There is a medium which 
must be lated by the nature of the subject ; about 
one-third from the base will avoid either extremes. 
Returning to the subject to be sketched: the hori- 
zontal line should be faintly drawn across the subject 
at the height determined upon, and on this line, imme- 
diately over the spot on which the spectator is placed, 
as determined by the change of position before men- 
tioned, a dot should be made: this is called the point 
of sight, because it is the point into which the lines 
must be directed that regulate the diminution of that 
side of the ruin that recedes from the spectator. 

Now, the ruin being sketched, as described, by two 
perpendiculars for the sides, and horizontals for the 
top, the mouldings, and the base or lower line of the 
ruin, the lines called visual rays must be diagonally 
drawn from the upper angle, from the moulding, and 
from the lower angle of the ruin, all to the point of 
sight, which will determine the descending top, the 
nearly parallel mouldings, and the ascending base line. 
It is then necessary to determine the width of that side 
of the ruin seen in perspective. A continuation of the 
surface of the drawing should be supplied by another 
book, on which must be drawn an extension of the 
horizontal line five or six inches. Now, the space 
between the eye of the person drawing and the paper, 
is perhaps about eight inches; it is the expanse of vi- 
sion for this sized drawing, while the eye is on the 
point of sight; this space must be measured from the 
point of sight along the continued horizontal line, and 
a dot made there: this is the vanishing point. Now, 
a diagonal line drawn from that angle of the ruin at 
its base farthest from the point of sight, on the left, to 
the vanishing point just determined, will show the 
width of that side of the ruin seen in perspective ; it 
is where the lines, drawn from the angles of the ruin 
to the point of sight, and to the vanishing point, cross 
each other; from this intersection of the lines, raise a 
perpendicular line to that which has been drawn from 
the top of the ruin to the point of sight, and the true 
perspective of the object will appear. All other lines 
to describe mouldings, inscriptions, &c., on the side 
seen in perspective, must be drawn to the point of 
sight. There is but one point of sight which is dis- 
tinct from a vanishing point. 

Perhaps at a first reading, accompanied by an at- 
tempt with the pencil, the process may fail from an 
apparent confusion of terms and directions; but you, 
the learner, should attentively consider every line be- 
fore it is drawn, and then examine the effect intended, 
that you may feel convinced you are proceeding cor- 
rectly, and be satistied the principle rests on a certain 
foundation. If it should be the first attempt at draw- 
ing an object in perspective, two or three repetitions 
of the process are recommended, that the several lines 
and points may become familiar to the mind. By 
having a companion, who will have the kindness and 
patience to read the process carefully, and wait while 
the learner is applying the pencil, the knowledge of 
perspective will be greatly facilitated. 

When all that relates to linear perspective has been 
completed, the lines of direction may be obliterated 
with Indian rubber. The ruin will then stand clearly 
defined. Then, proceeding to give a pictorial effect 
to a subject so simple, an irregular line, to represent 
the foreground on which the ruin is supposed to stand, 
may be drawn from the left towards the ruin, a little 
above its angle, and, as if passing behind, continued 
from a little above the other angle in perspective, 
drawn in an irregular curve towards the right edge 
of the paper. 

- Then an indication of a mass of bushes may be 
sketched, in forms rather circular and irregular, trom 
the nd on the left ascending about two-thirds the 
height of the ruin, ard continued on the other side of 
the ruin rather lewer, but above the horizontal line, 
in circular and i forms, to the foreground, so 
that the ruin and the bushes may assume a pyrami- 


Then a mass of trees on the right, near the edge of 


the paper, projecting an inch or two on the subject, 
may be donee in ee manner of the bushes, much 
stronger, but not so high as the ruin, connected 
with the foreground, as conducive to effect. Then an 
irregular line, drawn from near the lower part, of the 
bushes, ascending towards the trees, yet beneath the 
horizontal line, will give the second plan to the pic- 
ture. The horizontal line will represent the boun- 
dary of the ocean, and give the distance of the picture. 
Thus will be the constituent portions of a 
composition in outline—foreground, second plan, and 
distance. 

The light and shade are next to be considered. The 
term light generally means that side of the subject 
whence it receives its illumination., Light particu- 
larly means that side of an object which receives the 
greatest portion of brilliancy or sunshine. Shade is 
that part of an object on which there is no brightness. 
Shadow is a d of darkness occasioned by an ob- 
ject being on the ground, and opposed to the light. 
The application of these to our subject will teach their 
relative value, and show the unison of the rules of art 
with the effects of nature. 

Let it be determined to illume our subject from 
the right: it then follows that the side of the ruin, 
seen in perspective, will be illuminated ; the other 
side will of course receive some perpendicular mark- 
ings with the pencil, to place it in shade; and 
from its base a shadow will be cast by strong mark- 
ings to the left, in the diagonal direction which 
the sun would cast a shadow. The bushes will re- 
quire to be shaded by a number of waving mark- 
ings on the sides op to the light, which may be 
repeated, but with less power than was given to the 
shadow of the ruin. The ground, or the second plan, 
may be covered by wavings of the lead-pencil, but less 
powerful than the shade of the bushes. A few hori- 
zontal lines may be tenderly marked, to separate the 
sea from the sky. The trees on the right may then 
be waved in with that degree of power which shall 
give decision to their situation on the foreground, and 
opposed to the light: their shadows must be strongly 
marked in the diagonal direction, agreeing with the 
shadow of the ruin. Observe well that the degrees of 
power produced by waving of the lead-pencil, are in 
agreement with the gradations of remoteness—the 
foreground strong, the second plan less strong, and 
the distance feeble, so as to appear evidently one, two, 
and three degrees of atrial perspective. 

This sketch should be repeated two or three times, 
with attention to the reasons for each line and each 
shade; after which, the learner will have acquired a 
knowledge of the terms and the process—a sure foun- 
dation on which to raise the hope of improvement. 


JACK CASSADA, 
A SKETCH OF THE WAYSIDE. 
WatkineG one day in the vicinity of London, I was 
driven by a heavy shower of rain to take shelter in a 
public-house of the better order. I found in the cof- 
fee-room three young men who had been driven in by 
the storm; two were laughing at the third, in conse- 
quence of failure in some enterprise. 

In the midst of their hilarity, an elderly gentleman 
entered, and seated himself opposite to me. He occu- 
pied himself in wiping his coat with his handkerchief, 
and looking at the clouds which continued to pour out 
their heavy drops. He ordered brandy and water, 
ae at me, looked at the noisy party, and turned 

is face from them so as to present his profile to m 
view. His head was cast in a fine mould, it was like 
the bust of Franklin, but rather thinner; the fore- 
head was particularly good—little hair, and that sil- 
very. 

I sat contemplating his features, and associating 
them with a powerful and benevolent mind, when, 
by raising his liquor to his mouth, the shaking of his 
hand caused a few drops to be spilled on the table be- 
tween us. He apologised for the accident caused by 
his infirmities. I entreated him not to think he had 
incommoded me. He remarked that he was furnish- 
ing me a proof that he had lived sufficiently long. I 
replied that I could perceive no such evidence. He 
spoke of his fast impairing faculties; that he had 
ceased to be worthy of any one’s regard; thus situated, 
he grew weary of the sameness of every-day occur- 
rences ; that he felt like a leaf quivering on a naked 
branch in an autumnal eve; the night-wind comes, 
the leaf drops, and mingles with the earth. ‘‘ When,” 
said he, “all the world can offer has been enjoyed, 
when nothing is left to anticipate, is it surprising that 
an old man should willingly resign a lingering exist- 
ence?” I endeavoured to brighten this view, by ex- 
patiating on the charms of nature, and the value of 
his long experience. He smiled, admitted the former, 
but denied that he possessed ought worth communi- 
cating; for that he was often indebted to younger 
men for precepts and examples; that he did not 
think man was entitled to respect merely because he 
had lived a number of years ; it should be rendered to 
his usefulness, not his grey hairs. 

The young men in the room here broke in with 
some rude observations, but they failed in the inten- 
tion of irritating the old gentleman. Turning from 
them with placid indifference, he continued his con- 
versation with me. He said that he had seen some 
service in the navy; that he had resided for tif. 
teen years in the West Indies, and now intended to 


remain in London until the time came for him to lie 
down in peace. I strove to relieve his mind from # 
gloom which every now and then came over him with 
increasing effect.. He heard with attention all I could 
offer, and replied with calmness, as if willing to take 
comfort; yet his remarks ever led to the conclusion, 
that a solitary individual might desire todie. He had 
done with the world, and the world had done wich 
him; therefore the grave was a retreat best suited to 
one so forlorn. 

We were sitting in melancholy when a 
stage-coach drove up to the door. The fellow in at- 
tendance, with a large bugle-horn, blew a loud and 
discordant blast into the ear of a negro sailor who 
was passing. He started, and asked why that was 
done? He was told, to teach him music. e young- 
sters in the room, and the blackguards outside, were 
much delighted with this. I opened the window; the 
old gentleman looked out to see if the weather were 
likely to be fair. Seeing the negro surrounded by 
persons — him unfairly, -I spoke to the coach- 
man, of whom I had some knowledge, requesting him 
tointerfere. The negro came to me the win- 
dow, and said, “ Tank you, sir. Too many for one.” 
The coach drove off, and the party became silent. 

I asked the negro where he came from, and how 
long he had been in England. He told me he had 
been eighteen years at sea, and that he came from 
Antigua. The old gentleman said something which 
I did not understand, to which the negro replied, 
“Yes, sir.” I resumed my seat, pleased that some- 
thing had occurred to dissipate the old gentleman’s 
melancholy. “ Well,” continued he, “ did you work 
on board a drogger that carried sugar round to Saint 
John’s?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ What became of that ves- 
sel ?” “Carry too much sail, so capsize in Willoughby 
Bay, sir.” ‘‘Come in,” said the old gentleman. 
“This is extraordinary! I know this man, sir,” 
— himself to me; “I have reason to know 

im.” 

The waiter endeavoured to prevent the negro from 
entering the coffee-room. The old gentleman rang 
the bell, and requested his friend the negro might be 
admitted. He came, twisting the rim of his hat round 
and round, while he gazed at the old gentleman. 
“Eh!” exclaimed he, “ Jack Cassada berry glad” —— 
The waiter expressed uneasiness at the negro's being 
there, which the old gentleman perceived, and re- 
quested grog to be brought, his countenance brighten- 
ing into benevolence. ‘ Had you been rich, Jack, 
your nose would have been Roman, your lips Georgian, 
your complexion lilies and roses.” “ Ah! sir, dat berry 
true,” said Jack; “I tink say now you”"—— “Yes, 
yes,” interrupted the old gentleman, ‘“‘ we know each 
other well.” Taking a card from his pocket-book, and 
giving it to the negro, he said, ‘ Go to that address 
this evening at eight o’clock. Waiter! put on that 
table the roast beef I saw in the larder; my friend 
will dine.” Jack passed his hand over his head, and 
tugged up the waistband of his trousers, while ali was 
prepared for him. 

This proceeding gave great offence to the youngsters, 
whose clamour had softened into expressions of con- 
tempt, till one of them, unable to repress indignation, 
said, ‘‘ However excellent may be the charitable in- 
tention, it is not respectful to the gentlemen present 
that you should feed a negro in a room not 
appropriated to such exhibitions.” The old gentle- 
man sat unconcerned, while Jack paid his respects to 
the beef. The youngster continued ;: “ I address my- 
self to you, sir—you,” exalting his voice, “ you, sir, 
whose age should teach something superior, but your 
conduct reduces you to the level of the being you are 
ostentatiously feasting.” The old gentleman turned 
to the speaker, his eye lighted up with an extraordi- 
nary brightness, while a smile of affability pervaded 
his countenance ; ‘ Did I not hear you remark, sir,” 
said he, ‘that this room was appropriated to gentle- 
men ? How, then, by the terms of your remonstrance, 
can you render that assertion doubtful? You are si- 
lent. If caused by reflection on the injustice of your 
attack, I will atone for the rebuke I have offered.” 
“Sir,” replied the youngster, “I am considering 
which I shall do first—pull your old nose, or kick 
your sable cormorant out of the room.” ‘“ This,” 
said the old gentleman, “is the impetuosity of youth, 
expressed without an intention so to act.” This was 
wormwood to the youngsters; they received it as de- 
spising the threat to use brutal force. They lookea 
at each other, grew pale in the face, and talked louder, 


as if to call their cou up. Jack occasionally glanced 
his full eye at them, serious, but fini his 
hearty meal. 


“ Have you dined ?” said the old gentleman. ‘“ Yes, 
tank you, sir,” replied Jack ; “Eh! just te ting; all 
dis make me tink o’ long time ago, sir.” The young- 
sters continued to express their dissatisfaction ; un- 
willing to go, yet loath to remain, they made some 
reflections on Jack that were painful to his feelings. 
“Yes, young gemmen,” said he, “he black, but he 
no like de debil, and he no hab white fedder in de 
tail; so put dat in pocket.” One of the young- 
sters him an t rascal. “Eh!” said 
Jack, “dere more dam one in de room.” The old 
gentleman smiled at *s remarks, and asked me it 
Chad any objection _presence of his negro ac- 
quaintance. I replied not the least, but that I was 
pleased to find he could be ren in the circum- 


stance. He looked a language would 
fail to convey. 
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while the old tleman hoped his friend was not to 
be thus et < account of his colour; during 
which, was said by one of the youngsters, 


that so on Jack's feelings, that 
j 


old gentleman. “ Oh,” replied the old 
“ never mind what they say; the tongue 

an unruly member.” “ Berry good, sir; day hurt 
noting we day flash in de pan.” At which, the most 
violent of the trio sprang like a lion on Jack, and gave 
u sharp hit or two, in a pugilistic style, before Jack 
could clear for action. But the negro stood out, and 
gave such a tremendous repetition of blows on the 
"s face, that he fell as if a horse had kicked 

him, bleeding profusely. ‘ So,” said Jack, “‘ dat un- 
ship you bowsprit, an splinter you figure-head.” The 
other gentleman would have picked their friend up, 
for a set-to, but he declined having any more 

of Jack’s right and left hard-hitting. 

The scuffle brought in the waiter, who, th un- 
easy at what had occurred, said he thought how it 
would terminate. Water and towels were brought, 
the fallen hero was cleansed, and, as it is said, made 
fit. to be seen. He, however, appeared with a nose 
twice its former size, of which he convinced himself 
by frequently feeling it; and his eyes were, as the 
waiter expressed it, “ buttoned up tight.” All this was 
distressing ; the old gentleman was much concerned ; 
but the past could not be recalled. A piece of raw 
beef was applied to each eye of the wounded man, 
and, one on each side of him, the trio made their exit. 

It was a transition from turbulence to tranquillity, 
in which we rejoiced. The waiter was asked by the 
old gentleman, who and what were the persons just 
departed? ‘‘ They are,” replied the waiter, “ the 
sons of very respectable gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood. The wounded one has a situation under go- 
vernment, which I think he pays little attention to, 
for he is quite a sporting man, and in their seasons is 
engaged in cricket matches, shooting, racing, rowing, 
and dog-fighting. Some persons say he is a very 
good one with his fists. I was surprised to see him 
give in so readily. But I guess he did not like the 
idea of receiving another such a facer ; they make a 
gentleman look most confoundedly queer.” Jack re- 
peated the term gentleman. “ Eh, he tink he berry 
grand ; but he nebber gentleman.” 

I could perceive by Jack’s perfect composure that 
he felt he upset a bully, and that he had a 
the insolence the old gentleman had received. Ag 
of rum-grog was placed before Jack; he rose, and 
bowed most respectfully tothe old gentleman, who re- 
quested bim to be seated, and candidly tell how he 
came here. “Ah! sir,” replied Jack, ‘‘ shame to tell. 
You make Jack free, you pay for bim freedom, and Jack 
hire himself out, but get tire of Antigua, so go in 
Merica brig to New York, den go in ship to Canton, 
make good trib back, den come to England. Eh! 
nebber see de day so happy—ebbery ting go well, so 
go in Company ship to Canton again, come home, so 
paid off, stay in Wapping, an rob all to noting.” 
“* Sailor like,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Where were 
you stationed on board the Indiaman?” “On fore- 
castle, sir,” replied Jack. “ Vast trib make to Smyrna, 
in just de ting: come home—go 
to old quarters in Wapping—so now look out for ship.” 
“ Ay! I see,” said the old gentleman. “I thought 
you were not skulking like a long-shore lubber.” 
“No, sir,” said Jack. ‘ Then,” continued the old 

ntleman, “all is right. Have you any shot in the 

sker?” Jack, smiling, showed a few shillings. The 
old gentleman gave him a sovereign, saying, “ Get 
yourself a hat, in place of that tarpaulin castor, and 
come as I have directed.” Jack, bowing, said, “ Bless 
you heart, sir,” and left the room, with a tear stealing 
down his cheek. 

“ There, sir,” said the old gentleman to me, “ you 
heard that fellow run over several transactions 
of his life without glancing at the circumstance of his 
having preserved me in the hour of peril. When the 
drogger was wrecked in Willoughby Bay, Antigua, 
that man swam with me, after | had lost all conscious- 
ness of existence; he bore me safe to shore, and now 
he sheds tears of gratitude on my giving him a piece 


“ That negro is a man, in the best acceptation of the 
word Man.” “Most sincerely,” said I, “are you 


in proof that it was worthy to be preserved. This 
also shows that life is not so Wanting in all that may 
be in the highest degree gratifying. 1 perceive your 
iutentions, sir, and I respect your feelings. I shall 
remember this hour to the latest of my existence, since 
J bave been taught the value of a good deed. The 

that one man may render another, is indeed 


brea, cast on the waters, that returns after many | the 


days.’” “You are right,” said the old gentleman ; 
“itis so.”"—I bade him farewell, while he was cogi- 
tating in which way he could render the most benefi- 
cial services to his preserver, Jack Cassada. 


UTOPIA. 

IncENtous men have at different times conceived to 
themselves the idea of a perfect republic; that is, a 
state or system of government which should provide 
for the happiness and improvement of the people in as 
complete a manner as human nature will allow. All 
of these have been ingenious theories, contrived with- 
out attending to that very wide experience which 
makes the perfecting of a government the work of 
many generations. Some of them have, however, at- 
tained much celebrity, and, among the rest, none 
more than that which was published by Sir Thomas 
More, under the name of Uvopia. The author was 
Chancellor of England in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and was a man of the highest and most ho- 
nourable character. The elegance with which he pro- 
pounded his benevolent but fanciful scheme, has made 
the name of his imaginary republic, Utopia, to be 
adopted in our language as a current expression to 
denote any plan which is founded on too favourable 
views of human nature to be practicable. Imagining 
that our readers may be curious to know the views of 
a man of so much celebrity, and to contrast them with 
the sounder doctrines which in many cases have been 
established from experience since his time, we have 
made the following abstract from the original Latin 
work. We give the story, as it were, in miniature, 
adopting the same style as the author himself, con- 
densing his statements or abridging them, but leaving 
out nothing which is necessary to give an idea of the 
fancied commonwealth of Utopia. It is right to 
mention, that somewhat of the interest of the original 
work depends upon certain philosophical digressions, 
as well as on wpe! adroit satirical strokes at existing 
institutions, in which it resembles Dean Swift’s voy- 
ages of Gulliver. These of course are omitted, as not 
essential to the principal design of the author. We 
need only add, that the work was written shortly 
after the discovery of America, in which the country 
of Utopia is supposed to lie somewhere south of the 
line. The impression the work created at the time 
was so powerful, that many even of the learned be- 
lieved the whole to be a history. 

“ T had been sent (says the author) to Flanders, as 
ambassador, in charge of some business which re- 
mained to be settled between King Henry and the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. While waiting at Ant- 
werp, I one day observed a friend of mine in conver- 
sation before the great cathedral there, with a stranger, 
somewhat advanced in years, whose sunburnt counte- 
nance, and long beard, with the careless manner in 
which his cloak was thrown over his shoulder, gave 
him the appearance of a seafaring man. When my 
friend saw me, he detained me a little as if to speak 
with him, and said, without being overheard by his 
companion, “ I was just thinking of bringing this 
person to your house.” ‘“ He would have been wel- 
come, on your account,” Ianswered. “ Yes,” replied 
he; “but more for his own sake, if you knew him 

roperly. There is not an individual now alive who 

as travelled f , or seen more extraordinary things, 
than he has done; and he is, besides, well acquainted 
with most kinds of learning, so as to make his obser- 
vations of some value.” ged to invite him to 
accompany us to my lodgings: he went with us <ac- 
cordingly ; and, seating ourselves on a bank of green 
turf in the garden, we entered into conversation con- 
cerning his travels. It appeared that he had been in 
many foreign countries, and was a man well acquainted 
with the ancient philosophy. He had accompanied 
Americus and his companions, in order to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge, and for observing the manners 
and institutions of these new nations. 

He told us, that, after the departure of Americus, 
he and five companions who were left with him in the 
fort, began to use every effort to become acquainted 
with the people of the country, and that they at last 
so far won upon their good will, that one of the chief 
men supplied them with provisions and boats, for 
making expeditions to such places as they wished to 
see. He gave them a guide also, to recommend them 
to persons of influence on their journey ; so that they 
travelled without molestation, and visited many strange 
towns and cities, several of which appeared thriving 
places, and by no means ill governed, 

Among other countries through which the travellers 
passed, there was one which appeared particularly 
worthy of attention: this was an island situated not 
far from the mainland, and called the Utopia, from 
an old chief of the name of Utopus. The island was 
about five hundred miles long, and about two hundred 
in the broadest part; but it lay in the form of a cres- 
cent, bent together at the ends, which were narrow, 
and not more than eleven miles apart; so that there 
was a large bay of the sea, as it were, in the very centre 
of the country. The entrance to this, vast natural 
harbour was, however, obstructed by rocks, and hardl 
safe to any except natives, who were acquainted wit 


in view. The other side of the island 


had a number of harbours ; but the coast, bei e.. 
rally rocky, the roads leading from them inte the 
country were difficult. are in the 
country twenty-four large towns, magnificent] 
built and spacious; the situation of each is chosen ~ 
like that of the rest, that, in the very arrangement of 
their streets, and their general appearance, when you 
see one, you have a complete idea of all the others. 
The same language is spoken over the whole island ; 
and the laws, institutions, and manners of the towns, 
are similar throughout. There are none of them above 
a day’s walk from each other, and several only about 
twenty-four miles. The chief town is Amaurotum, 
which has been chosen, on account of its eentral situ- 
ation, as being convenient for the general meeting of 
deputies, of whom three are chosen from each town, 
generally men of some age and of experience in busi- 
ness, for deliberating on the public affairs. The cities 
are so situated that each has a large country district 
lying around it, which is well stocked with farm 
houses, and all the materials of a thriving husbandry. 
The land is cultivated by the town’s-people themselves, 
who take it in turn, one set going to labour in the 
country while another remains at their occupations 
in the town. 

The cultivators are arranged while in the count: 
into families of forty free persons, and two slaves; wi 
each family there is an elder and a matron of respec- 
table characters; and over every three hundred fa- 
milies there is an officer called a Phylarch. Of the 
forty persons who compose a family, twenty return 
each season to the town, and are replaced by twenty 
others sent from thence; so that each person remains 
on the farm two years together, where by this means 
there is always a moiety acquainted with country la- 
bour, and able to instruct the others; numbers, how- 
ever, request to remain a longer time, from the pleasure 
they take in farming and field-work. Their business 
is to attend to the crops, to rear domestic animals, 
and to prepare wood, and take it to the towns. They 
rear immense flocks of chickens, which, however, they 
hatch not in the usual way, but by the heat of an oven, 
a |. in which they are very expert and success- 
ful. They raise corn for bread only, not for brewing 
or distilling ; and for drink they have the vine, as we 
have, as well as the liquor of apples and pears. In 
laying out their land, they calculate how much corn, 
meat, and other produce, will be wanted for a city and 
its dependent territory, and take care always to have 
a much larger quantity than is necessary, that after 
each district has supplied its own demand, they may 
be able to afford a portion in any quarter where there 
may be a deficiency. Whatever articles of the manu- 
facture of the towns are wanted, the cultivators receive 
them on demand, without offering any thing in ex- 
change and when the crops are ready for harvesting, 
the country phylarchs, or overseers, give notice to the 
authorities in the towns, when the whole population 
is set to work, and the crops are secured almost in a 
single day. 

A description of the city Amaurotum will give a 
complete idea of all the others, which are as exactly 
like each other as may be. This place, then, is situa- 
ted on a gentle slope, with a river flowing along the 
bottom of the declivity which is navigable, with the 
waters of the tide, as far as the town; and there is a 
stone quay all along the bank, at which vessels lie 
to for delivering their cargoes. The town is of a 
square form; the streets long and straight, with a row 
of well-built houses on each side, before which there 
is always a paved footpath; in the rear, every house 
has a garden with a door opening into it. The doors, 
both in the front and behind, are made in such a way 
as to open readily with the hand, and to shut again 
of their own accord; but they are never locked, so 
that no one has any place of secrecy. They pay the 
greatest attention to their gardens, in which they 
raise abundance of the finest fruits, flowers, and herbs. 
Nothing can be more splendid or useful than the trea- 
sures of vegetable beauty exhibited there; and the 
founder of the town seems to have paid particular at- 
tention to the laying out of the gardens, which the 
successive generations of inhabitants have continually 
improved. 

With regard to their magistrates, every thirty fa- 
milies in the towns elect yearly a representative, who 
is called a Syphogrant; and to every ten Syphogrants 
with their constituencies, there is an officer or repre- 
sentative, whois styled a Tranibor. Lastly, the whole 
of the Syphogrants, who are two hundred in number, 
after taking an oath to select the most useful candi- 
date, choose by secret votes a chief magistrate, who is 
always one of four, of whom a list is given them by 
the people, each quarter of the city naming one. This 
chief retains his office during life, except there be rea- 
son to suspect his aiming at arbitrary power : but the 
Tranibors and all the other officers are elected yearly. 
The Chief meets with a council of the Tranibors every 
third day, or oftener, if there be occasion, to deliberate 
on public business, or the suits of individuals; and 
there are always two of the Syphogrants (or inferior 
representatives) present. It is a capital crime for the 
magistrates or chief to discuss public business any 
where except in the senate or great assemblies; a re- 
gulation which is enforced, that the authorities may 
not conspire in secret against the public liberties. In 
matters of great moment, a communication is made to 
the Syphogrants, who consult their families (consti- 


tuencies), and give in their opinion to the senate, 
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in town, I was 
my curiosity had been strongly 
excited by old gentleman's change of manner on 
the Smee negro, and I felt desirous to learn 
the cause. youngsters affected to treat all of us 
with contempt, yet continued to utter sarcasms of the ee ee 
grossest kind on poor Jack. Each of them had taken 
so much of the gentleman into his elevated character, 
that could no longer think of acting as they had 
They therefore deputed the waiter to kick 
the black rascal into the street. The waiter smiled, 
of money. You see, sir, there is truth and courage 
in his composition.”” Then with emotion he exclaimed 
congratulated on the circumstance of your thus meet 
ing the man who had saved your life. You bav 
now the means to reward him as your heart dictatos 
andmarks 
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All the people are acquainted with farming, which 
they learn from their infancy, partly by instructions 
in the schools, and partly from practice, when their 
families are in the country. Besides this, every one 
is taught some other business—such as weaving, car- 
pentry, or smith-work ; and these constitute the most 
of their crafts. There being little variety of dress 
used in the island, except that those of the men and 
women are different (and both of them are very be- 
coming), each family makes their own clothing. But 
of the other businesses, every person, male or female, 
learns some one, the women generally performing 
some of the lighter portions of the work, and every 

rson for the most part following the profession of 

is ancestors. Their labour is not heavy; for if the 
day be divided into twenty-four hours, there are only 
six of these devoted to work, three in the forenoon, 
and three inthe afternoon. All the remainder of the 
time they have at their own disposal, not for idleness 
or dissipation, indeed, but for any rational amusement, 
such as reading, or hearing lectures on various sub- 
jects, delivered by persons who make literature their 
business. It may be supposed that, if they labour 
only six hours a-day, they must be very poor, and that 
the country will be ill supplied with every thing—but 
this is far from being the case; and the few hours 
which they devote to work are quite sufficient to pro- 
cure ail that is wanted for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life; of which you may be convinced, if you 
have remarked in other countries what immense mul- 
titudes of people go entirely idle, and produce nothing ; 
or what a vast number, again, are employed in arts 
which are mere luxury and superfluity, or which in- 
jure the community instead of benefiting it: and yet 
these idle people and triflers consume much more of 
the labour of others than those who exert themselves 
to produce something really useful. In Utopia, on 
the other hand, there are but a very few persons in 
each city who are not employed in useful labour ; even 
the Syphogrants themselves (though exempt from 
working by the law) give what time they can spare 
from the public business to some profitable occupation, 
that they may afford an example to others. Students, 
who have been selected by the Syphogrants and priests, 
and approved by the people, in order to follow the pur- 
suits of literature, are exempted from manual labour ; 
but if any of them disappoint the hopes entertained of 
him, he is returned to his work : and, on the contrary, 
any tradesman, who in his leisure hours displays a 
talent for learning, is admitted into the class of stu- 
dents, and enjoys all their privileges. It is only from 
this class that ambassadors, priests, the senate (or 
Tranibors), and the chief magistrate, are selected. 

Another circumstance contributes to the abundance 
of every thing useful in Utopia; which is this, that no 
more labour is employed upon any matter than is ne- 
cessary to make it useful. In other countries, the 
pulling down, remodelling, or rebuilding of houses, 
which have no fault but that they do not please the 
heir of the person who originally built them, occupies 
an immense number of workmen: among the Uto- 
pians, however, such waste of labour would be held 
ridiculous. In respect to dress, also, each person, 
while at work, wears a suit of clothes made of leather, 
or other stout materials, which will last for several 
years ; and when they go abroad, they wear an upper 
garment, which is every where of the same colour and 
tashion ; so that the only attention required for their 
clothes, is, to keep them clean, and in good repair. 
That waste of labour which is elsewhere expended 
upon the changing of fashions and different culours of 
dress, is never wanted in Utopia; and no one would 
either feel himself more comfortable, or be more es- 
teemed by his neighbours, by having those endless 
caanges which occupy sv much idle time and expense 
in other countries. 

I must now tell you about the way in which they 
carry on their intercourse with each other, and how 
the labour of one set of tradesmen procures them the 
necessaries which are manufactured by others. The 
whole people, as I mentioned, is divided into families, 
or small clans : and I should add, that, when marriages 
take place between members of different clans, the fe- 
males (who are not allowed to marry till the age of 
twenty-two) leave their own, and live with that into 
which they are married; while the sons (who must 
not marry till twenty-six) remain in the paternal fa- 
mily, under charge of the oldest surviving parent: no 
family, however, is permitted to have more than six- 
teen members, or fewer than ten. The.city being 
divided into four quarters, there is a market-place for 
each : to this rendezvous every family brings the pro- 
duce of its labour, for each species of which there is 
a separate storehouse. At the same time that they 
thus deposit what they have produced, they take away 
with them what they have occasion for at home; and 
there is no danger that they should either bring too 
little, or take away too much. Why should they be 
indolent when they have so little labour? or rapaci- 
ous, or greedy, when they know that there is abun- 
dance, and to spare, for all? 

Through the different parts of the town there are 
public halls, where the inhabitants eat together, every 
thirty families having a common table. They are 
summoned to their meals at stated hours by a trum- 
pet or conch ; but every person has liberty to eat at 
home if he pleases—a permission of which very few 
avail themselves, since the dishes at the public ta- 


together at table, so that the latter may hear and profit 
by the conversation of their seniors. For the sick 
there are public hospitals in pleasant airy situations 
without the walls, where they are nursed with all 
care, and where every person is sure of meeting with 
more attention than he could command at home} so 
that no one is reluctant to go and. reside there while 
affected with any disease. 

The Utopians have but a small number of laws, 
society being so regulated among them by their ex- 
cellent customs, that a very few are sufficient to pre- 
serve order. They think that there is nothing more 
absurd among other nations than the innumerable 
multitude of volumes which are occupied with laws ; 
and they ask with great reason, how can people obey 
rules which are either so obscure that no one can un- 
derstand them, or so numerous that they t be 


to his apartments, loaded his pistols, returned, sent 
for Captain Boyd, brought him to an inner mess-room, 
closed the door, and, without the presence of « friend 
or witness, demanded instant satisfaction. Shots were 
promptly interchanged, and in the first fire Boyd fell, 
mortally wounded. The dying man was removed to 
his barrack-room, and Campbell hastened from the 
scene of blood. The storm of passion had subsided, 
and the bosom of the wretched homicide was tortured 
with unavailing remorse. In a state of mental phrenzy 
he rushed to the chamber where his victim lay, sup- 
ported by his distracted wife, and surrounded by his 
infant family. Throwing himself upon his knees, he 
supplicated pardon, and urged Boyd to admit “that 
every thing was fair.” The dying man, whose suf- 
ferings were intense, to the repeated entreaties of his 


read? With _— to their own laws, they think 
them useless if they seem obscure to the dullest 
sant; and none but the plainest and most. obvious 
meaning is admitted, all subtle and refined interpre- 
tations being cast aside. 

They never make war but for some gross injury 
done to themselves, or, more especially, to their allies ; 
but they carry on their hostilities in a very singular 
manner. An Utopian general would gain no credit 
by a bloody victory, however complete : if he cannot 
overcome his enemies by stratagem and artifice with 
little loss of lives, he is reckoned an unskilful com- 
mander. 

There are different kinds of religion in Utopia: 
sometimes there are even different forms of worship 
in the same city. The sun is adored by some, and 
by others the moon; while a third class pay adora- 
tion to some of the planets, reckoning these as in some 
sort images or representatives of the Deity. When 
they were informed by us of the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, it is impossible to conceive the eager- 
ness with which many among them listened, and made 
inquiries. A goodly number became Christians, and 
no one belonging to the old religion offered the least 
hindrance or obstacle to any of the converts. I re- 
collect indeed no instance of any person being mo- 
lested on account of his religion, it being an ancient 
law in the state of Utopia, that no man’s religion 
shall be made a reproach to him. 

The stranger recounted to us a number of other 
circumstances regarding Utopia, which cannot be men- 
tioned now. I was much inclined to dispute the pro- 
priety of a number of the regulations of the commu- 
nity, which appeared to me exceedingly absurd ; such 
as their mode of carrying on war, and some of their 
ideas as to religion; but more especially that which 
seemed the key-stone of the whole, their custom of 
possessing all things in common, and prohibiting the 
use of money—two regulations which would over- 
throw, according to the common opinion at least, every 
thing which makes the splendour and power of a com- 
monwealth desirable to its subjects.” 


THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER. 

[By the Author of Stories of Waterloo.”’} 
In our days the high-born and the wealthy have 
small inducement to violate the salutary restrictions 
of thelaw. However the moral code may be infringed, 
the criminal one is respected. In breaches of privi- 
lege and honour, aristocratic delinquency is chiefly 
comprised, and loss of character and caste the severest 
penalty incurred by the offenders. 

There are, however, within our own recollection, 
some melancholy exceptions to be found. Men of su- 
perior rank have occasionally presented themselves as 
criminals ; and as the well-being of society demands, 
the impartial hand of justice visited the offence with 
unmitigated severity. 

Of the few unhappy cases, one will be remembered 
with lively regret. For no crime were there more 
apologists—for no punishment more general sympathy 
—and while his sentence was accordant to the letter 
of the law, the sternest ethic lamented that justice 
required a victim like Major Alexander Campbell. 

This unfortunate gentleman was the descendant of 
an ancient family in the Highlands. Having entered 
the army at an early age, he served abroad under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, and in Egypt had particularly 
distinguished himself. He was transferred to the 2lst 
Fusileers from a Highland corps, and his promotion 
to a brevet majority, it was said, had given offence 
to the senior captain of the regiment. Certain it is, 
that between these officers no cordiality existed—little 
pains were taken to conceal a mutual dislike—fre- 
quent and angry altercations took place, and the temper 
of Campbell, constitutionally warm, was often irri- 
tated by the cool contradictory spirit of his unfortu- 
nate victim. 

The 2lst regiment was quartered in Newry when 
the half-yearly inspection occurred. As senior officer, 
Major Campbell commanded on that occasion. After 
dinner, in the course of conversation, Captain Boyd 
asserted that Campbell had given an order incorrectly 
on parade. A hot and teasing argument resulted— 
unfortunately that evening the mess table had been 
deserted for the theatre, where the officers had patron- 
ised a play, and the disputants were left together at 
a moment when the presence of a judicious friend 
might have easily averted the catastrophe. Heated 


ble are prepared by far more skilful cooks than they | with wine, and exasperated by what he conceived a 
are ves. ‘The old and young are intermingled ! professional insult, Campbell left the table, hastened 


PP t, replied, “ Yes, it was fair—but, Campbell, 
you are a bad man—you hurried me,” and shortly 
afterwards expired in his wife’s armas. 

When the melancholy event was communicated, at 
the solicitation of his friends Campbell left the town. 
No attempt was made to arrest him, and he might 
have remained in partial retirement had he pleased. 
But his high spirit could not brook concealment ; 
and, contrary to the entreaties of his family, and the 
opinion of his professional advisers, he determined to 
risk a trial, and in due time surrendered himself, as 
the summer assizes were approaching. 

From the moment the unfortunate duellist entered 
the prison gates, his mild and gentlemanly demeanour 
won the commiseration of all within. The governor, 
confident in the honour of his prisoner, subjected him 
to no restraint. He occupied the apartments of the 
keeper—went over the building as he pleased—re- 
ceived his friends—held unrestricted communication 
with all that sought him—and, in fact, was a captive 
but in name. 

I shall never forget the 13th of August 1808. I 
arrived in Armagh the evening of the major’s trial, 
and when I entered the court-house, the jury had re- 
tired to consider the verdict they should pronounce. 
The trial had been tedious—twilight had fallen, and 
the hall of justice was rendered gloomier, if possible, 
from the partial glare of a few candles, placed upon 
the bench where Judge Mayne was seated. A breath- 
less anxiety pervaded the assembly, and the ominous 
silence that reigned through the court was unbroken 
by a single whisper. I felt an unusual dread, a sink- 
ing of the heart, a difficulty of respiration, as I timidly 
looked round the melancholy crowd. My eyes rested 
on the judge—he was a thin bilious-looking being, 
and his cold and marble features had caught an un- 
earthly expression, from the shading produced by an 
accidental disposition of the candles. I shuddered as 
I gazed upon him, for the fate of a fellow-creature 
hung upon the first words that should issue from the 
lips of that stern and inflexible old man. From the 
judge | eyes turned to the criminal, and what a 
subject the contrast offered to the artist’s pencil! In 
the front of the bar, habited in deep mourning, his 
arms folded across his breast, the homicide was await- 
ing the word that would seal his destiny—his noble 
and commanding figure thrown into an attitude of 
calm determination, was graceful and dignified—and, 
while on every countenance beside a sickening anxiety 
was visible, not the twinkle of an eyelash, or motion 
of the lip, betrayed on the prisoner’s face the appear- 
ance of discomposure or sine. Just then a slight 
noise was heard—a door was softly and slowly opened 
—one by one the jury reluctantly returned to their 
box—the customary question was asked by the clerk 
of the crown, and—Guilty, was faintly answered, ac- 
companied with a recommendation to mercy. 

An agonizing pause succeeded—the court was silent 
as the grave—the prisoner bowed respectfully to the 
jury—then, planting his foot firmly on the floor, he 
drew himself up to his full height, and prepared to 
listen to his doom. Slowly Judge Mayne assumed 
the fatal cap, and, all unmoved, he pronounced, and 
Campbell heard his sentence. 

While the short address that sealed the prisoner's 
fate was being delivered, the silence of the court was 
broken by smothered sobs ; but when the sounds 
ceased, and ‘* Lord have mercy on your soul” issued 
from the ashy lips of that grave old man, a groan of 
horror burst from the auditory, and the Highland 
soldiers who thronged the court ejaculated a wild 
“Amen,” while their flashing eyes betrayed how 
powerfully the fate of their unhappy countryman had 
affected them. 

Nor did the result of his trial disturb the keeper's 
confidence in the honour of the condemned soldier. 
On his return to the jail, an assurance that he would 
not escape was required and given: and to the last, 
Campbell continued to enjoy all the comfort and liberty 
the prison could afford. 

Meantime, strong exertions were made to save him— 
petitions from the jury, the grand panel of the county, 
and the inhabitants of Armagh, were forwarded to 
the Lord Lieutenant. But the judge declired to re. 
commend the convict, and, consequently, the Irish 
government refused tointerfere. A respite, however, 
was sent down, to allow the case of the unfortunate 
gentleman to be submitted to the king. 

The mental agony of Campbell's attached wife was 
for a time severe beyond endurance, but by a wonder. 
ful exertion she recovered sufficient fortitude to enable 
her to set out in person for Londen to throw herself 


at the queen's feet, and implore her commiseration, 
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To cross the Channel before steam had been introduced 
was frequently tedious and uncertain, and when the 
lady reached the nearest point of embarkation, her 
journey was interrupted ; a of unusual violence 
was raging, and every et storm-stayed at the 
other side. She stood upon the pier in a state of ex- 
uisite wretchedness. The days of that being whom 
loved best on earth were numbered, and to reach 
the seat of mercy was forbidden! The storm was at 
its height—a mountainous sea broke into the harbour, 
while a crowd anxiously watched the progress of a 
fishing boat, which under close-reefed canvass was 
struggling to beat up to the anchorage. 

The success of the little bark was for a time uncer- 
tain. The spray flew in sheets over the mast-head, 
and frequently shut the vessel from the view of those 
on shore. But seamanship prevailed—the pier was 
weathered—and amid the cheers of their companions, 
and the caresses of their wives, the hardy crew dis- 
embarked. 

At that moment the sorrow of the lady attracted 
the notice of the crowd, and it was whispered that 
she was wife to the unhappy convict, whose fate even 
in that remote spot had excited unusual sympathy. 
An aged fisherman stood near her, and Mrs Camp- 
bell inquired “if the weather was likely to moderate ?” 
The mariner looked at the sky attentively, and shook 
his head. “Oh God! he will be lost,” she murmured. 
“Could I but cross that angry sea, he might yet 
be saved!” Her words were overheard by the crew 
of the fishing boat, who were securing its moorings. 
A momentary consultation took place, and with one 
consent they offered to carry her across, or perish. 
“Tt is madness,” said the old man; “ no boat can live 
in yonder broken sea.” But the courage of the hardy 
fishermen was unshaken. The lady was placed on 
board ; the skirt of the main-sail set, and after a pas- 
sage as remarkable for its shortness as its danger, 
they reached the Scottish shores in safety. To the 
honour of these noble fellows be it recorded, that they 
refused to accept one shilling from the mourner, and 
followed her carriage with their eyes, invoking bless- 
ings on her journey. d 

he commiseration of all classes was painfully in- 
creased, by the length of time that elapsed between 
the trial and death of Major Campbell. In prison he 
received from his friends the most constant and deli- 
cate attention; and one lady, the wife of Captain 
——, seldom left him. She read to him, prepared his 
meals, cheered his spirits when he drooped, and per- 
formed those gentle offices of kindness, which are so 
peculiarly the province of woman. When intelli. 
gence arrived that mercy could not be extended, and 
the law must take its course, she boldly planned an 
escape from prison, but Campbell recoiled from a pro- 

ition that would compromise his honour with the 
Cooper “ What,” he exciaimed, when assured that 
otherwise his case was hopeless, “ shall I break faith 
with him who trusted in it? I know my fate, and 
am prepared to meet it manfullv ; but never shall I 
dundbes the person who confided in my honour.” 

T wo evenings before he suffered, Mrs —— ur 
him earnestly to escape. The clock struck twelve, 
and Campbell hinted that it was time she should re- 
tire. As usual, he accompanied her to the gate, and 
on entering the keeper's room, they found him fast 
asleep. Campbell placed his finger on his lip—“ Poor 
fellow,” he said in a whisper to his fair companion, 
“would it not be a pity to disturb him?” Then, 
taking the keys softly from the table, he unlocked the 
outer wicket. “Campbell,” said the lady, “this is 
the crisis of your destiny—this is the moment of es- 

orses are in readiness, and”———. The convict 
put his hand upon her mouth—“ Hush !” he replied, 
as he gently forced her out, “would you have me to 
violate my promise?” Bidding her good night, he 
locked the wicket carefully, replaced the keys, and re- 
tired to his chamber, without awaking the sleeping 


The last scene of his life was in perfect keeping 
with the calm and dignified cou he had evinced 
during his confinement. The night before his exe- 
cution, the chaplain slept in his room. This gentle- 
man’s exertions to obtain a remission of punishment 
had been incessant, and now that hope was at an end, 
he laboured to prepare the doomed soldier for the 
trying hour that awaited him. On that melancholy 
night he never closed his eyes, while Campbell slept 
as quietly as if no extraordinary event should happen 
ennaensn. To the last, his courage was unshaken ; 
and while his friends were diseolved in grief, he was 
manly and unmoved. He mounted the stone stairs 
leading to the scaffold with a firm and measured step ; 
and while the rope was being adjusted, the colour 
never left his cheek, nor did his countenance betray 
the slightest agitation. 

One circumstance disturbed his equanimity for a 
moment. On entering press-roum, the execu- 
tioner, frightfully disguised, presented himself sud- 
denly. Campbell involuntarily shrunk from this 
loathsome being, but as if annoyed that the wretch 
should shake his firmness for an instant, he calmly 
desired him to proceed, and take care that the ar- 


rangements for death were such as should make his 
transit from the world as brief as possible. 
It was a curious incident attendant on this melan- 


ness his execution. ‘The feelings of the Highlanders 
when drawn out to be present at the ignominious end 
of their lion-hearted comrade, were indescribable. 
When the sufferer first appeared at the fatal door, a 
yell of anguish pealed along the ranks, and every bon- 
net was respectfully removed. Campbell addressed a 
few words to them in Gaelic. Instantly every face 
was upturned to heaven; every cheek was bathed in 
tears; every lip uttered a prayer for mercy at the 
judgment-seat ; and when the board, descending with 
thundering violence, announced the moment of disso- 
lution, the fearful that burst from the excited 
iery will never be forgotten. 

After being suspended only till life was extinct, the 
body was placed in a shell, and a hearse in waiting 
received it, and drove off rapidly. The remains of 
the ill-starred soldier were conveyed to Scotland. 
There the clan and relatives of the deceased were 
waiting to pay the last tribute of their regard. In 
immense numbers they escorted the body to the family 
cemetery, and in the poet’s words, “ they laid him in 
his father’s grave.”—Dublin University Magazine, 
October. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 


Boccaccio. 
Art the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, 
about twenty years ago, one book—a folio volume— 
was purchased by Ear] Spencer at the enormous sum 
of two thousand two hundred and sixty pounds! This 
volume, which was perhaps the most famous one on 
earth, as it now appeared to be the dearest, was a copy 
of the first edition of Boccaccio’s Dicamerone, printed 
at Venice by Christopher Valdarfer in 1474, and the 
only complete copy of that edition known to exist. It 
had been purchased by the duke’s father, eighty years 
before, for a hundred pounds ; but its rarity and value 
were now, it appeared, better known and more highly 
appreciated. If Boccaccio had no other interest than 
as the author of a volume which brought the price of 
a small estate, he would be worthy of some attention; 
but he has in reality a higher claim upon our notice, 
being one of the most ingenious and amusing writers 
whom the world ever produced. 

He was the natural son of a Florentine merchant 
of considerable wealth, named Boccaccio di Chellino 
di Buonaiuto, by a lady of Paris, at which city the 
poet was born, in the year 1313. He was first de- 
signed by his father for a mercantile life; but having 
no taste for the counting-room, was afterwards sent 
to study the law, to which he soon manifested an 
equal dislike. From his earliest years he had shown 
an aptitude for learning, and he now set his father’s 
anger at defiance, and devoted himself tu a literary life. 
At Naples, to which he had been sent from Florence, 
to study law, he beheld some of the honours conferred 
on Petrarch, which inspired him with an ardent de- 
sire to gain similar distinction, but unfortunately 
without giving him any wish to imitate the pure and 
lofty conduct of that great man. Boccaccio became 
noted at once as a clever writer of poetry, and as the 
paramour of a married lady of Naples, a natural 
daughter of theking. All the earlier years of his life 
he spent in gaiety and vice at this dissolute capital, 
which is much to be regretted, as it gave a tinge to 
his best compositions, which has materially lessened 
their merit and usefulness. 

Boccaccio has the distinction in poetry of having 
invented the stanza called the of/ava rima, lately re- 
introduced into this country by Mr Tennant, and em- 
ployed by Byron in his Don Juan. Asa poet, how- 
ever, he does not rank nearly so high as Dante and 
Petrarch. He wanted the sublimity and majesty of 
the one, and the lucid and tender delicacy of the other. 
He had neither that original and high-reaching ima- 
gination, nor those deep and moving sensibilities, 
which form the first-rate poet. It is as a novelist— 
as one of the fathers of that kind of composition— 
that Boccaccio is chiefly celebrated. His great work 
in this line is the Dicamerone, already mentioned, 
which contains one hundred tales or stories, and was 
given to the world in 1353. The book opens with a de- 
scription of the plague which took place in 1348 at Flo- 
rence—a picture full of horrors, and drawn with great 
power. He then relates how a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen retired from the pestilence-stricken city to a 
country-house surrounded by pleasant grounds, where 
they shut themselves up for a time from all ica 


oo time* and each undertakes to relate all the 
or singular incidents which he or she can recol- 
lect. The entertainment continues for ten days (hence 
the title of the book), and on each day ten are 
told, which make up a hundred in al, 

In all a the Dicamerone was a kind of 
concentration of all the popular stories then floating 
in Italian society; for it is not to be supposed thac 
Boccaccio, inventive as his genius is allowed to have 
been, could form so many distinct plots in his own 
brain. He is entitled, however, to the merit of hav- 
ing thrown these traditionary anecdotes of human 
nature into a most attractive form, and of having pro- 
duced, in the result, the best specimen of Tuscan prose 
hitherto known. ‘ On the darkest and most terrific 
fo und,” says Mr Stebbing, “ which ever painter 
employed, he drew an infinite variety of the gayest 
and most graceful forms—of landscapes the most 
charming, and incidents the most amusing, that the 
human fancy could create.” It is only to be regretted 
that this famous effort of the human intellect is de- 
formed, in many places, by the grossest language and 
the most licentious thoughts, insomuch as to be totally 
unfit for the perusal of a large portion of society. The 
manners of the age are always presented as the excuse 
of the author for this great fault; but till it can be 
shown that his contemporary Petrarch found it neces- 
sary to make a similar concession to the spirit of the 
times, this apology must be held as utterly invalid. 
The truth is, Boccaccio sinned in this matter against 
his own better knowledge, in order to render his work 
acceptable to the dissolute class with whom he was 
familiar at Naples. He afterwards bitterly repented 
of his crime. 

In the year 1350, when seven and thirty years of 
age, Boccaccio returned to Florence, where his father 
had just died, and began to take a leading part in 
public affairs. He soon after became personally ac- 
quainted with Petrarch, who was only nine years his 
senior, but possessed a mind and character infinitely 
more matured. Petrarch perceived his genius, and 
did his best, by good advices, to render him personally 
worthy of it. The result was an improvement in 
Boccaccio’s course of life. When past middle life, he 
commenced the study of Greek, and founded schools 
for that branch of learning in various parts of Italy. 
It is generally acknowledged that the modern learned 
world owes the possession of many of the works of 
ancient Greece to this Italian novelist. 

me ae for Boccaccio,” says Mr Stebbing, 
“he was not wealthy, certainly not sufficiently so for 
the liberality which formed a striking feature of his 
character. The expenses in which he involved him- 
self, sometimes in the exercise of his public functious, 
at others by his patronage of literature, were much 
greater than his income would bear. His fortune was 
thus gradually reduced, and he found himself, in the 
decline of life, with means scarcely sufficient for his 
support, and deserted by all his friends but Petrarch. 
The noble conduct of that affectionate and high-minded 
man in this instance, gives additional lustre to his 
fame. His letters to Boccaccio on the subject of his 
misfortunes, breathe the tenderest regard; and his 
offers of assistance are made in a spirit, of which it is 
difficult to say whether its warmth or deli be the 
more worthy of admiration. Besides offering him the 
use of both his purse and interest, he invited him to 
share his home; and in the letter, which is preserved, 
he reproves him for not accepting this invitation. ‘ I 
praise you,’ says he, ‘for having refused the grand 
offers made you of riches, and for preferring liberty 
of mind and a tranquil poverty; but I cannot give 
you the same praise for refusing the repeated invita- 
tions of a friend. I am not ina situation to enrich 
you; if I were, it should not be by my words, or by 
my pen, but by things and actions that you should 
judge of me. I am, however, living so, that what 
suffices for one will suffice abundantly for two, who 
can have the same inclinations as well as the same 
house.’ 

“ Boccaccio, however, with the jealousy of a man 
whose most valued possession was his perfect personal 
liberty, refused to accept this offer, as he did also many 
others of his friend to obtain him some lucrative office. 
Petrarch could not be offended at this, for he had him. 
self acted almost in the same manner, and rejected 
rank and fortune to move and speak as his own incli- 
nation might direct him. We cannot suffitiently ad- 
mire this trait of character, so conspicuous in these 
great men, and which, from Dante downwards, was 
the characteristic of Italy's worthiest sons. There is 
no passage in their noblest works which so affects the 
mind with delight as their examples of independ 
They were admired and courted by princes ; they 
were the frequent residents of palaces; were tempted 
to become courtiers, not merely by offers of wealth or 
advancement, but by personal flatteries; and they 
might, if they had chosen, been conspicuous in the 
councils as well as courts of kings: but nothing could 
tempt them from their independence. We see them 
passing on from court to court, conversing with their 

rincely hosts as if they had been prophets sent with 
Sens of wisdom, and then taking their farewell, un- 


h 


tion with the rest of the world. In this delicious re- 
tirement, which must have contracted new charms from 
the contrast with the scene they had left, and the feel- 
ing of comparative security which it inspired, they hit 
upon the expedient of story-telling as a means of pass. 


ged in their manners, and with the same free 
look and spirit as they bore when they arrived.” 

In 1363, Boccaccio was invited to reside at Naples, 
but, not liking his reception, soon returned to Florence. 
He soon after retired to a cottage in the village of 
Certaldo, where he devoted himself for some years to 
Latin poetry, in which, however, he is not allowed to 
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sailor 
choly event, that the 42d regiment, with whom he | 
had served in Egypt, then garrisoned the town ; and 
vovineibles of Napoleon formed the jail guard to wit- 


have excelled. He was occasionally after this period 
entrusted by the Florentines with missions of high 
im) ; and, finally, he returned to that city, 
and in 1373 commenced a public lecture on the Com- 
media of Dante, with a of fifty florins a-year. 
He did not live, however, to carry his exposition of 
that poem beyond the sixteenth book. The death of 
Petrarch, in 1374, afflicted him so deeply as to aid in 
hastening his own decline, which for some years had 
been rapidly proceeding. He died in December 1375, 
— only survived his friend about seventeen 
mon 


THE BUCCANEERS. 
Or that extraordinary daring class of pirates or sea- 
robbers, known by the name of Buccaneers, the fol- 
lowing interesting account is given by Dr Russell, in 
his excellent work “ The History of Modern Europe.” 

“ After the failure of the mines of Hispaniola, and 
the conquest of the two extensive empires of Mexico 
and Peru, where the precious metals were found in 
the greatest profusion, that valuable island was en- 
tirely neglected by the Spaniards. The greater part 
of its once flourishing cities were deserted by their in- 
habitants, and the few planters that remained sunk 
into the most enervating indol The ies, 
however, and even many of the luxuries of life, were 
there found in abundance. All the European animals 
had multiplied exceedingly, but especially the horned 
cattle, which were e in amanner wild, and wan- 
dered about in large droves, without any regular 
owner. Allured by these conveniences, certain French 
and English adventurers, afterwards known by the 
name of Buccaneers or Freebooters, had taken pos- 
session of the small island of Tortuga, as early as the 
year 1632, and found little difficulty, under such fa- 
vourable circumstances, of establishing themselves on 
the northern coast of Hispaniola. They at first sub- 
sisted chiefly by the hunting of wild cattle. Part of 
the beef they ate fresh, part they dried, and the hides 
they sold to the masters of such vessels as came upon 
the coast, and who furnished them, in return, with 
clothes, liquors, fire-arms, powder and shot. The 
dress of the Buccaneers consisted of a shirt dipped in 
the blood of the animals they had slain; a pair of 
trousers, dirtier than the shirt; a leathern girdle, 
from which hung a short sabre, and some Dutch 
knives; a hat without any rim, except a flap before, 
fn order to enable them to pull it off; shoes made of 
raw hides, but no stockings. These barbarous men, 
the outcasts of civil society, were denominated Buc- 
caneers, because they dried with smoke, conformable 
to the custom of the savages, part of the flesh of the 
cattle they had killed, in places denominted buccans 
in the language of the natives. But the wild cattle at 
length becoming scarce, the Buccaneers were under 
the necessity of turning their industry to other ob- 
jects. The sober-minded men applied themselves to 
the cultivation of the ground, which abundantly re- 

uited their toil, while those of a bold and restless 
Faosstion associated themselves with pirates and out- 
laws of all nations, and formed the most terrible band 
of ravagers that ever infested the ocean. To these 
ravagers, however, rendered famous by their courage 
and their crimes, France and England are indebted, 
in some measure, for the prosperity of their settle- 
ments in the West Indies. 

Nothing could appear less formidable than the first 
armaments of the piratical Buccaneers. Having 
formed themselves, like the hunters of wild cattle, 
into small societies, they made their excursions in an 
open boat, which generally contained between twenty 
and thirty men, exposed to all the intemperature of 
the climate; to the burning heat of the day, and the 
chilling damps of the night. The natural inconve- 
niences, connected with this mode of life, were aug- 
mented by those arising from their licentious disposi- 
tion. 

A love of freedom, which, duly regulated, cannot 
be too much cherished, rendered the Buccaneers averse 
to all those restraints which civilized men usually im- 
pose on each other for their common happiness; and 
as the authority which they had conferred on their 
captain was chiefly confined to giving orders in bat- 
tle, they lived in the greatest disorder. Like savages, 
having no apprehension of want, nor taking any care 
to guard against famine by prudent economy, they 
were frequently exposed to all the extremities of hun- 
ger and thirst. But deriving, even from their dis- 
tresses, a courage superior to every danger, the sight 
of a sail transported them toa degree of frenzy. They 
seldom deliberated om the mode of attack, but their 
custom was to board the ships as svon as possible. 
The smallness of their own vessels, and their dexte- 
rity in managing them, preserved them from the fire 
ofthe enemy. They presented only to the broadside 
ofa ship, their slender prows, filled with expert marks- 
men, who fired at the enemy's port-holes with such 
exactness, as to confound the most experienced gun- 
ners ; and when they could fix their grappling tackle, 
the largest trading vessels were generally obliged to 
strike. 

Although the Buccaneers, when under the pressure 
of necessity, attacked the ships of every nation, those 
belonging to the subjects of Spain were more espe- 
cially marked out as the objects of their piracy. They 
thought that the cruelties which jem ae had 
exercised on the natives of the New World, were a 
sufficient apology for any violence that could be cum- 
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mitted against them. Accommodating their conscience 
to this belief, which, perhaps, unknown to themselves, 
was rather dictated by the richness of the Spanish 
vessels than by any real sense of religion or equity, 
they never embarked in an expedition without pub- 
licly praying to heaven for its success; nor did thty 
ever return loaded with booty, without solemnly re- 
turning thanks to God for their good fortune. 

This booty was originally carried to the island of 
Tortuga, the common rend of the B Sy 
and then their only place of safety. But afterwards 
the French went to some of the of Hispaniola, 
where they had established themselves in defiance ot 
the Spaniards, and the English to those of Jamaica, 
where they could dispose of their prizes to more ad- 
vantage, and lay out their money more agreeably, 
either in business or pleasure. 

Before the distribution of the spoil, each adventurer 
held up his hand, and protested he had secreted no- 
thing of what he had taken ; and if any one was con- 
victed of perjury, a case that seldom occurred, he was 
punished in a manner truly exemplary, and worthy 
the imitation of better men. He was expelled the 
community, and left, as soon as an opportunity offered, 
upon some desert island, as a wretch unworthy to live 
in society, even with the ong ge of their species ! 

After providing for the sick, the wounded, the 
maimed, and settling their several shares, the Buc- 
caneers indulged themselves in all kinds of licentious- 
ness. Their debauches, which they carried to the 
greatest excess, were limited only by the want that 
such prodigality occasioned. 

The ships that sailed from Europe to America sel- 
dom tempted the avidity of the first Buccaneers, as 
the merchandise they carried could not readily have 
been sold in the West Indies in those early times. 
But they eagerly watched the Spanish vessels on their 
return to Europe, when certain they were partly laden 
with treasure. They commonly followed the galleons 
and flota employed in transporting the produce of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, as far as the channel of 
Bahama; and if, by any accident, a ship was separa- 
ted from the fleet, they instantly beset her, and she 
seldom escaped them. ‘They even ventured to attack 
several ships at once; and the Spaniards, who consi- 
dered them as d , and trembled at their approach, 
commonly surrendered, if they came to close quarters. 

The Spaniards, almost reduced to despair by find- 
ing themselves a continual prey to those ravagers, 
diminished the number of their ships, and the colonies 
gave up their connections with each other. These 
humiliating precautions, however, served but to in- 
crease the boldness of the Buccaneers. They had 
hitherto invaded the Spanish settlements only to pro- 
cure provisions; but no sooner did they find their 
captures decrease, than they determined to procure by 
land that wealth which the sea denied them. They 
accordingly formed themselves into larger bodies, and 
plundered many of the richest and strongest towns in 
the New World. Maracaybo, Campeachy, Vera Cruz, 
Porto Bello, and Carthagena, on this side of the con- 
tinent, severely felt the effects of their fury ; and 
Guiaquil, Panama, and many other places on the 
coasts of the South Sea, were not more fortunate in 
their resistance, or treated with greater lenity. Ina 
word, the Buccaneers subjected to their arms, without 
a regular system of government, without laws, with- 
out any permanent subordination, and even without 
revenue, cities and castles which have baffled the ut- 
most efforts of national force; and if conquest, not 
plunder, had been their object, they might have made 
themselves masters of all Spanish America. 

Among the Buccaneers who first acquired distinc- 
tion in this new mode of plundering, was Montbars, 
a gentleman of Languedoc. Having by chance, in his 
infancy, met with a circumstantial, and perhaps ex- 
aggerated account of the cruelties practised by the 
Spaniards in the conquest of the New World, he con- 
ceived a strong antipathy against a nation that had 
committed so many enormities. His heated imagina- 
tion, which he loved to indulge, continually repre- 
sented to him innumerable multitudes of innocent 
people, murdered by a brood of savage monsters nursed 
in the mountains of Castile. The unhappy victims, 
whose names were ever present to his memory, seemed 
to call upon him for vengeance ; he longed to embrue 
his hands in Spanish blood, and to retaliate the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards, on the same shores where they 
had been perpetrated. He accordingly embarked on 
board a French ship bound to the West Indies, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and joined the 
Buccaneers, whose natural ferocity he inflamed. Hu- 
manity in him became the source of the most unfeel- 
ing barbarity. The Spaniards suffered so much from 
his fury, that he acquired the name of the Extermi- 
nator. 

But of all the Buccaneers, French or English, none 
was so uniformly successful, or executed so many great 
and daring enterprises, as Henry Morgan, a native 
of Wales. While de Basco, Lolonois, and their com- 

anions, were squandering at Tortuga the spoils they 
Rad acquired in the Gulf of Venezuela, Morgan sailed 
from Jamaica to attack Porto Bello; and his measures 
were so well concerted, that soon after his landing, he 
surprised the sentinels, and made himself master of 
the town, before the Spaniards could put themselves 
in a posture of defence. 

In hopes of reducing with the same facility the ci- 
tadel or chief castle into which the citizens con- 
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veyed their most valuable property, and all the plate 


belonging to the churches, M bethought himself 
of an expedient that discovers his knowledge of na- 
tional characters as well as of human nature in gene- 
ral. He compelled the priests, nuns, and other women, 
whom he had made prisoners, to plant the scaling 
ladders against the walls of the fortress, from a per- 
suasion that the gallantry and superstition of the Spa- 
niards would not suffer them to fire on the objects of 
their love and veneration. But he found himself de- 
ceived in this flattering conjecture. The Spanish 
governor, who was a resolute soldier, used his utmost 
efforts to destroy — that approached the works. 
Morgan and his English associates, however, carried 
the place by storm, in spite of all opposition, and found 
in it, beside a vast quantity of rich merchandise, bul- 
lion and specie equivalent to one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

With this booty Morgan and his crew returned to 
Jamaica. He rubsequent engaged in the most dar- 
ing enterprises, in which, by his extraordinary intre- 
pidity, he was successful to an astonishing degree. 
Finally, he carried all his wealth to Jamaica, and 
never afterwards engaged in any piratical enterprise. 

The defection of Morgan, and several other princi- 

leaders, who sought and found an asylum in the 
m of that civil society whose laws ¢' had so 
atrociously violated, toget with the separa- 
tion of the English and French Buccaneers, in conse- 
uence of the war between the two nations, which 
ollowed the Revolution in 1688, broke the force of 
those powerful plunderers. The king of Spain being 
then in alliance with England, she repressed the pira- 
cies of her subjects in the West Indies. The French 
Buccaneers continued their depredations, and with no 
small success, till the peace of Ryswick in 1697; when 
all differences between France and Spain having been 
adjusted, a stop was every where put to hostilities, 
and not only the association, but the very name of 
this extraordinary set of men, soon became extinct. 
They were insensibly lost among the other European 
inhabitants of the West Indies.” 


RAMBLE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Wuite residing in the vicinity of Simon's Town, 
South Africa, I felt exceedingly anxious to see some 
part of the interior of the country, which I madeknown 
to a friend, who hesitated not a moment to accompany 
me to a part where he considered we might have some 
good sport. The day was appointed; every thing ar- 
ranged; good horses fitted for along journey; with 
plenty of — in the sacks, in the event of scar- 
city on the road, and a good store of brandy-wine. 
We set off, sauntering for about sixteen miles, when 
we stopped at a place called Myrtles, where we partook 
of the usual hospitality of the proprietor, previous to 
commencing our cruise over the sandy desert. After 
having regaled ourselves with his good wine, I set off 
at quick speed, my friend keeping up the chase for a 
considerable time, when our attention was hastily at- 
tracted by a variety of scattered sweet-scented flowers 
and variegated heaths, growing from the sandy soil, 
and emitting a most fragrant odour. By this time 
the sun had risen considerably above the horizon, 
which imparted to myriads of insects an i 
vigour; for they now attacked us with such deter- 
mined hostility, that every possible means of self-de- 
fence left us became of little or no avail. We rolled 
up our heads, hands, and necks, but still their mode 
of attack was so insidious, that it defied all our skill to 
oppose them. The horses were now getting knee-deep 
in sand, which, with the annoyance of insects, tended 
not a little to protract our advancement. 

After you leave the main road leading to Cape Town, 
there is a flat of fifteen or twenty miles, where there 
is little or no vegetation, principally sand; here and 
there a solitary hut, inhabited by the wandering Hot. 
tentots; a dog invariably proclaims the approach of 
a stranger, when a black face or twc are immediately 
seen to peep from the dvor of the hovel. Several of 
these we went up to, to procure some intelligence of 
our road: we always found them civil, and ever ready 
to satisfy our inquiries. The sands, as we approached 
Stillmbock, appeared considerably elevated, assuming 
various figures, surrounded generally with small pools 
of water at their base, which gave us at times very 
considerable uneasiness. Our horses stood apparently 
timid, and would not advance, when, in such circum. 
stances, we were compelled to retrace our steps. The 
horses evidently knew of the danger much better than 
we did. After several hours’ hard pushing th 
the sands, we at last got firm footing at the base of a 
chain of mountains in the vicinity of Stillmbock, 
where we were cheered not a little by the sight of a 
boor’s house, where, generally speaking, is found a 
hearty welcome, and every thing necessary to satisfy 
the cravings of nature. We inquired how far we 
were to Stillmbock, when we were told an hour 
and a half’s distance, which we mistook for a mile 
anda half. We rode cautiously on, expecting every 
now and then to come in sight of the town; but of no 
avail. We then found, on a second inquiry, that it 


was nine miles off in place of a mile and a half; 

allow six miles for the hour on horseback, and four on 
foot. We arrived at Stillmbock in the afternoon (after 
a ride of forty-two miles) perfectly exhausted—in such 
a state that we could neither sleep, lie, walk, nor sit; 
but I attribute this inexpressible resth 
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drinking to quench our thirst, more than any other 
circumstance. A travelling in a hot climate 
his t with a little hot water, sooner 


and every one alive. There is a 

d yed in the arrangement of the 

parallel, and at right angles ; 

are rows of trees, and at 

rivulet. The name of our 

Sartein’s, a Dutchman; 
an 


course, we ke 
mountains of French Hook, a distance of twenty miles 
from our last port. The country now to as- 
sume a different aspect: in place of barren 
dry sandy we now had a perfect garden ; from 
the lowest part of the valley, to the summit of the 
mountain, a) one scene of rich foliage ; 
was in the mts urhood of Drachenstein. As 
we advanced several miles farther up, we became per- 
fectly encircled with mountains, towering to the 
heavens, assuming various aspects, some rising in 
the form of cones, others more irregular and flat. The 
scenery six miles above Drachenstein is remarkably 
picturesque and beautiful; here you command a most 
extensive view of the adjacent country. 

The soil is exceedingly rich, bearing frnit of every 
description, here and there studded with patches of 
fine stately trees, affording shelter to the natives 
from the rays of the sun. We arrived at French 
Hook in the fore part of the day, and pnt up at the 
house of Mynheer Hugo, who is a descendant of the 
Huguenots who emigrated from France in the time of 
the revolution, from religious motives. When we ap- 
proached his door, although we had never seen this 
man in our lives before, came immediately and 
shook us by the hand; and we were thereafter in- 
troduced to his wife. We kept within doors the most 
of the day, and walked about only in theevening. The 
scenery is really splendid: the whole valley is 
surrounded with stupendous mountains, and covered 
with an immense variety of bulbous and other flowers, 
and an almost endless succession of heaths. 

The people are exceedingly hospitable and kind: 
they cannot be said to speak Dutch ; it is a mixture of 
Dutch, English, French, and Portuguese. Next 
morning, we found there had been rain during the 
night, and that several wild animals had been prowling 
about. They had lost two of their geese in conse- 
quence of jackals. The footmarks of several wolves 
were seen in the immediate vicinity, when a party of 
four of us determined beating up their den. We 
started early in the morning, well mounted and armed, 
following their footmarks down the river leading to 
Drachenstein. After crossing the river several miles 
down, we started a large buck, with splendid black 
horns, larger than any of our deer; every one put 
his horse to its s to come up with it for a shot. 
I unfortunately had the best horse for racing ; con- 
sequently led the course, and outdistanced them ; 
but, intending to make a nearer cut, made for a 
jungle, wnt and my horse instantly disappeared : 
my horse sunk to the neck, and I lay sprawling 
in the mire over his head, stupified, and wonder- 
ing what had happened: the horse appeared con- 
siderably : I allowed him to regain his 

when he made one or two strong efforts to ex- 
tricate himself to no purpose ; but, upon another trial, 
be fairly overcame the difficulty, when I remounted, 
and followed my leaders cautiously for another shot 
buck ; but when within two or three hundred 

I heard a shot fired by one of the party, which 

i d consequently he was lost. e now 

rse to a large clump of trees, a consider- 

river; here we dismounted, and 


every one put his horse to rights, and set off, 
following the course of the stream. We arrived at a 
smal] hut, called the Wolf's Trap; here we dismounted, 
unsaddled our horses, tied their heads to their feet (a 


bers. Being now thoroughly fatigued with this luck- 
| less adventure, the party retraced their way to 
enstein, determined to renew the expeditiun in quest 
of the wolves on the rising of the morrow’s sun. 


WEDDED LOVE. 
Say not, that pure and wedded love expi 
Pure wedded love, in gentle bosoms stored ; 
Say not, oh, say not, that its fond desires, 
Like water-drops on thirsty sand outpour’d, 
Can perish wholly, or, by slow decay, 
Like smouldering flames, die cdliealy away ! 
Is love so fickle that it cannot rest 
To one dear home confined—one chosen nest— 
Though daily use weave chains of mild constraint 
And fond affection pour her moving plaint 
the poe thousand ties, 
ousand spells, eac ing day supplies ; 
And all we a without, | within 
Resolves, and hopes, and fears—love’s being feed, 
Preserving, even in this world of sin, 
Its sacred flame unchanged—the common need, 
Of friendship’s tender soothing, from above 
Infused ; the fountains of parental love 
Solicitous, that know not pause or rest, 
Flowing with ceaseless tide in either breast. 
The sigh, the tear, 
For tong-lost frends who once to both were «ear ; 
Fond recollections glean'd from other days, 
The look, the voice that only spoke to praise- 
Remember'd joys, remember’d hopes and fears, 
With many a scene upon life’s busy stage, 
Or acted, or beheld, in other years, 
And 7° blotted and repentant page 
Of faults by youthful folly ill excused, 
Not seldom, nor with tearless eye, perused 
In wisdom’s later hour. Grave thoughts and gay 
Commix’d, by which, in life’s declining day, 
Our hearts, tenacious of the past, are stirr’d, 
As by the music of far-distant bells, 
Over the surface of deep waters hear 
That roll their space between.— 
Such holy spells 
Has pure and wedded love; degenerate minds, 
Minis bent to earth, foredoom’d of old to know, 
Nor lofty thoughts, nor the perpetual glow 
Of high affection, that collects and binds 
And treasures up what the dull sons of earth 
See not, or, seeing, little deem their worth— 
The scattered jewels of life’s beaten track— 
Such minds misdeem of love : they cannot sound 
Its silent waters, from their own depth black ; 
They know not, reck not of its base and ground ; 
No feelings do their bosoms know, that plead 
For liberty, and clamour to be freed— 
But as, on autumn days, who loves to walk 
In the fresh morning, an unwonted: sight 
Beholds ;—dew-sprinkled threads from stalk to stalk 
Suspended, glistening with refracted light ; 
And the cool earth, with pearly frost-work spread, 
A new creation seems, for human tread 
Unmeet—so, even so, the tender heart, 
In the clear realms of elevated thought, 
Sitting in simple dignity apart, 
Beholds a scene of varied beauty wrought 
From daily products of our common life ; 
Beholds the seeds and elements of strife 
Transform’d and blended, by the subtie power 
Of mighty love, with light celestial glow— 
Even till moral beauty seems the dower 
Of this our earthly state, this world of sin and woe! 


—Friendship’s Offering, 1828. 


UTILITY OF A TRADE. 
PostTLeTHWAYTE, in the Introduction to his Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce, relates the following 
very curious anecdote, which he says was told by 
George the First of Great Britain, as having come 
under his own knowledge :-—“‘ About the year 1615, 
there was a nobleman in Germany, whose daughter 
was courted by another young lord. When he had 
made such progress in this affair as is usual, by the 
interposition of friends, the old lord had a conference 
with him, asking him how he intended, if he married 
his daughter, to maintain her. He replied, equal to 
her quality. To which the father replied, that was 
no answer to his question; he desired to know what 
he had to maintain her with. To which the young 
lord then answered, he hoped that was no question ; 
for his inheritance was as public as his name. The 
old lord owned his possessions to be great; but still 
asked if he had nothing more secure than land where- 
with to maintain his daughter. The question was 
strange, but ended in this, that the father of the young 
lady gave his positive resolve never to marry his 
daughter, though his heir, and would have two great 
estates, but to a man had a manual trade, by 
which he might subsist if drove from his country. 
The young lord was master of none at present; but, 
rather than lose his mistress, he requested only a year's 
time, in which he promised to acquire one: in order 
to which, he got a basket-maker, the most ingenious 
he could meet with, and, in six months, became inas- 
ter of his trade of basket-making, with far greater im- 
provements than even his himself; and asa 
proof of his ingenuity and extraordinary proficiency 
in so short a time, he brought to his young lady a 
piece of workmanship of his own being 
a white twig oo for many y 
came a general the 
of éressing-baskets, brought hither 
Germany and Holland. 


“To the singularity of this relation, it 


ha |, some after this nobleman’s marriage, 
his fiche -in-law, sharing in the misfor- 
tunes of the wars of the Palatinate, were driven naked 
out of their estates; and in Holland, for some 5 
did this young lord maintain both his father-in-law 
and his own family, b of white twigs, 
to such an unparal excellency as none could at- 
tain; and it is from this young German lord the Hol- 
landers derive those curiosities which are still made 
in the United Provinces, of twig-work.” 


EXERCISE. 

I may (says Dr Uwins, in his recent Treatise on 
Mental Diseases) urge upon all, and especially those 
whose habits an ings are sedentary, to contrive 
some motive for daily and regular walking; even 
should they not appear at present inconvenienced by 
their confinement, the cloud will be insensibly collect- 
ing that shall sooner or later darken their spirits, or 
break upon them in the fullness of apoplectic stertor. 
A physician with whom I was well acquainted, and 
who scarcely ever was upon his legs, used to say to 
me, that he found no inconvenience in sitting, day 
alter day, in his carriage and his study; nor did he, 
so far as his immediate feelings were concerned ; but 
he died suddenly and prematurely from an apoplectic 
stroke, which I verily believe might have been averted 
had he made less use of his carriage and his books, 
and more of his limbs. In contrast with his case, I 
will just state that I last week conversed with a vete- 
ran in literature and in years, whose powers of mind 
no one can question, however they may differ from 
him in s tive points. This gentleman has pre- 
served the health of his body and the “ soundness” of 
his mind through a long course of multifarious and 
often distressing circumstances, by steady perseverance 
in the practice of walking every day. It is curious 
that he has survived, for a very long period, almost 
all the literary characters that were his friends and 
contemporaries at the period in which his own writ- 
ings excited so much public attention ; almost all of 
those who have dropped into the grave one after the 
other, while he has continued on in an uninterrupted 
course, were men of far less regular habits, and, I am 
obliged to add, also of much less equanimity of mind ; 
but the preservation of this equanimity has, I verily 
believe, been mainly insured by the unvaried practice 
to which I have referred, and which to others woula 
prove equally available, if steadily and perseveringly 
pursued. “Were I a gentleman, Dr Uwins,” m 
neighbour, Mr Abernethy, used to say to me, at 
would never get into my carriage ;” and certain it is, 
that many diseases of the most troublesome kind, be- 
sides unsoundness of mind, may be traced to the idle 
habit of carriage gestation. 

DEBATING IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The Creoles speak French, and the Americans Eng- 
lish, neither understanding the language of the other. 
Whenever a speech is concluded, an interpreter gives 
as perfect a version of it as his memory can command. 
The time thus lost is enormous under any circun- 
stances ; but when the debate becomes personal, it has 
at least the advantage of giving members time to cool. 
On one occasion, however, the discussion was con- 
ducted with a good deal of acrimony, and the scene 
became ludicrous enough. A French gentleman, when 
I entered the house, was delivering an energetic ora- 
tion, impugning both the conduct and motives of an 
American. The latter during the whole time remained 
apparently in happy ignorance, both of the nature 
and extent of the punishment of which he was the 
object. At length the honourable gentleman sat down, 
and the chief heads of his speech and arguments were 
detailed in English by the interpreter. The Ameri- 
can then became, as they say in Scotland, “neither 
to hold nor to bind.” He instantly commenced not 
only a vehement defence of himself, but an attack 
on his opponent, in a language of which the latter 
seemed to understand precisely as much as he did of 
Sanscrit.—Men and Manners in America. 

WASTE OF CORN IN AGRICULTURE. 

It is estimated, that only one-third of the seed-corn 
sown on the best land, grows; the other two-thirds 
are destroyed. The number of cultivated acres, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, amounts to 47,000,000 ; 
30,000,000 of which are under the plough. Two-fifths 
of the latter, or 12,000,000 acres, are annually under 
the cereal crops. The average allowance of seed for 
the three kinds of corn, may be stated at 4% bushels 
per acre. The quantity of seed annually sown thus 
amounts to 7,000,000 quarters. If two-thirds of this 
quanticy are rendered unproductive by some agency 
which has hitherto been uncontrolled, then 4,666,666 

uarters of corn are annually wasted! The quantity 
} oe lamentably wasted would support more than 
1,000,000 of human beings.—Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture 
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336 
After a few minutes’ sleep, we arose to survey the town, 
which I believe to be one of the neatest in Southern 
Africa. Here the doors and windows of the houses are 
generally shut all the fore part of the day, and scarcely 
a being tL to be seen on the streets till the afternoun, 
e when all are open ( 
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led our horses along a steep and dangerous pathway | a ~ 
for a considerable distance, till we got on the flats, ying 
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which we found to be s good-sized square house, built | at eas 
of stone, with a small aperture in the top, and a good | but h 
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